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Any BOOK You Want... 


by mail from the convenient SIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 





WONDERFUL SUMMER READING can be 
yours when you make use of the SIGN’S Book 
Department Service. You’ll enjoy hours of read- 
ing pleasure... 


If there is no bookstore nearby ... or if your 
local bookstore doesn’t stock the book you want 

. you can get it quickly and conveniently by 
mail through our Book Department. 


In the SIGN’S monthly book review section, 
you'll find reviews of the latest books by out- 
standing authorities ... plus our SIGN SUR- 
VEY of best sellers in Catholic bookstores... 
excellent guides for your summertime reading. 


THE SIGN Book Department UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. dear Father: Kindly send the following 


~ (Title of Book) 0 Bill me 
a os [1] Payment 
(Author’s Name and Publisher— Enclosed 


if available) 


to: 








If above is for gift, please indicate how gift card should 
read: 











To From 

My Name _ 

Address = 
City _ Zone State 





<)MAIL THIS 





BOOKS MAKE EXCELLENT GIFTS TOO... 
for birthdays, wedding anniversaries or any 
special occasion. They are the kind of gift that 
is certain to be appreciated . .. and they are so 
easy to buy too—no sizes to worry about. We’ll 
send an attractive card to announce your gift 
too. 


IT’S SO EASY TO ORDER your books from 
THE SIGN’S Book Department. We’ll get any 
book in print for you—the books reviewed in 
the SIGN or those reviewed or advertised else- 
where. Just fill in the coupon and send it along 
to us. You need SEND NO MONEY now unless 
you prefer—as we’ll be glad to bill you. 







HANDY COUPON 
NOW FOR 

GOOD READING 
THIS SUMMER 
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LETTERS 


THE STORY OF SKOKIE 


The article on the Christian move- 
ment of Skokie (June) is enough to 
turn one into a pagan. The under- 
handed, real-estate, — sales-contract 
scheme was mentioned as quite morally 
acceptable, and the poor woman called 
a “hypocrite” by intimidation, because 
she preferred to live with her own color 
and was presumptuous enough to be a 
daily communicant.. . 

I would dearly love to see all these 
zealous workers transfer their talents to 
any Negro area where they will find 
a great need in raising the moral and 
health standards. The “educated, skilled 
Negroes” could join them, so that in 
time they could move forward as a 
race and honestly earn the respect they 
are trying to force under the guise of 
“Christian charity.” Please spare us 
from any more such articles. 

Mrs. WALTER E. RONEY 
HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


THE SIGN is a good magazine. It has 
one fault. It suffers from Negrophilia. 
The use of religion as an instrument of 
guilt-psychology in the field of race re- 
lations was too fully bared in Senser’s 


article about the Joneses. This device 
achieves effectiveness when the recipient 
is not aware of the technique. Mr. 
Senser should be more discreet. Else, 
many more people than have already 
done so will undergo an orientation 
far different from that sought to be 
achieved. 

JOHN BROCKENBROUGH Fox 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


To state it abruptly, I am unim- 
pressed with articles like “Two More 
Joneses,” since in nearly every in- 
stance they have to do with the intel- 
lectual Negro or Negro family. In view 
of the very large proportion of Negroes 
who do not classify as intellectuals, 
your article is not typical and, as such, 
cannot establish a basis for the solu- 
tion of the integration problem. If and 
when the issue of integration is seen in 
something of a realistic light, then the 
problem will become less of a problem 
and more of an orderly transition. 

I am definitely on the side of the 
Negro and have been all of my life... 

My feeling about integration is that 
it is being hurried to the point of being 
impractical. Granted it has been long 
overdue and should have _ started 
twenty-five or even fifty years ago, 
there is no available blueprint that will 
make it possible to do a quick, over- 
night change. I’m certainly pleased that 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones got their home in 
Skokie. On the other hand, thousands 
of their confreres are no more ready 
for integration into Skokie than they 
were «a thousand years ago... . 

It is my further contention that many 
whites are not critical of color but they 
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C. L. Evans, President ef New Engiand Art Publishers, Says: 
Let Me Show You How To Raise 


E +59 -°75~"100 
EXTRA MONEY 


Again and Again & In Spare Time 


i s and All Occasion — 
GREETING a ISSORTMENTS folks are wild 






New 1961 


ard 
RADIANT 
ETCHINGS 
Christmas 
Assortment 









1961 


New 1961 New 1961 New 
21 Card 16 Card 21 Card 
REGAL LUSTRE CHRISTMAS CHRISTMAS 
Christmas CHROMES BRITES 


Assortment Assortment Assortment 


Start a Greeting Card & Gift Shop At Home 
Call On Friends and Neighbors 
Take Fast, Easy, Profitable Orders 

Boost your income easily. No experience 
necded. Folks buy from you on-the-spot when 
you show this beautiful, different, high quality 
line of EVANS money-makers. You pocket up 
to $1.00 profit per item this pleasant, proven 
way. Others do it—so can you. 
Our Own EXCLUSIVE 25 for $1.50 
Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 


Have money for all the things you want. Make 
steady extra cash selling EVANS Christmas 
and All Occasion assortments, gift wrappings, 
ribbons, stationery, home and gift items, salt 
and pepper sets, toys, books and Name Im- 
printed Christmas Cards and Stationery. 


Read What One Friend Wrote Us: 


“I want to tell you how much I have ap- 
preciated doing business with your com- 
pany. I feel you should know your service 
is appreciated. I have always admired 
your policy in doing business.”’ 

Mrs, Myra Finch Wells, N.Y. 


STI amclamelaaa ss 


Cash in now on this wonderful money-making 
Opportunity—as many thousands of folks have 
done for 35 years. It’s fun making extra cash 
for yourself, church, club or group treasury 
this popular way. Sales come fast. 
FEATURE ASSORTMENTS 
ON APPROVAL 

We'll send you everything you need to start 
making money right away—including actual 
sample boxes on approval, 2 Free Catalogs, 
Selling Guide featuring tips on successful sales 
techniques plus...... 


FREE Samples 
Name Imprinted Christmas Cards & Stationery 


Rush us your name and address now on the 
coupon below. You owe it to yourself to try— 
you have nothing to lose. Be sure to mail the 
coupon today! Get started immediately. 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington 87, Mass. 


ye mn om me (MAIL COUPON NOW] om om mm my 

BNEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS a 

North Abington 87, Mass. q 
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Invest your savings in 


CATHOLIC 


EARN 


2H, 


INTEREST 





America’s Largest 
Exclusive Underwriter 
of 
Church— School—Hospital 
Bonds 


Dean W. Clausen, Resident Manager 
B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPANY 
135 East Ferty-Second St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding 
Catholic Church, School and Hospital Bonds. 

















SIGN SUSSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
1456 Kipling Ave., N Rexdale, Ontario 











If you were born 
after 1880 ... 


... let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy (for people up 
to age 80) so that you can help 
take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L836M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





are resentful of behaviorism, a prev- 
alent source of criticism of the Negro... 
What’s needed, certainly, is many, 
many families of the caliber of the 
Joneses, but nowhere is there evidence 
that an attempt is being made to de- 
velop them. .. . 
FRANKLIN J. HASSMER 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


How, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, one Negro couple, Catholic and 
college trained, without children, liv- 
ing in a community of 60,000 whites in 
Skokie, Illinois, is an example of in- 
tegration is beyond me... . 

EpwarbD F. BOYLE 
BRONX, NEW YORK 


I have just finished reading “Two 
More Joneses Have Gone to Suburbia.” 
A tremendous article with pictures that 
I sincerely wish had the circulation that 
Little Rock, New Orleans, Freedom 
Riders, etc., receive. 

As one who has traveled much over- 
seas, I can say we are our country’s 
worst enemies. 

JouN E. MORGAN 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


DRIVEL—MASTERPIECE? 


I was surprised by the drivel of one 
Brian Friel in the June issue. (“My 
Famous Grandfather”). Don't you 
think there are enough outside of the 
race, ever and always ready to ridicule 
us? Friel’s contribution is worthy of as- 
sociation with articles as contemptuous 
as those that so often appear in maga- 
zines of the lower order... . 

PATRICK J. KILLEEN 
DeTROIT, MICHIGAN 


Your magazine is terrific from cover 
to cover. Your fiction is superb—last 
month, “My Famous Grandfather,” by 
Brian Friel, was a masterpiece. 

Mrs. JAMEs E. JoIce 
La MIRADA, CALIFORNIA 





THAT JUNE EDITORIAL 


Your June editorial “Christians or 
Hypocrites?” really made my blood boil. 

1. In the first place, there is nothing 
unconstitutional about segregation. In- 
credible as it may seem, there is no 
constitutional right to attend an in- 
tegrated school or to be served at a 
lunch counter. 

In the interpretation of laws, the most 
important question the courts must 
consider is the intent of the law’s 
framers. In deciding, purely on the 
basis of their own sociological opinions, 
that segregation is a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the justices of 
the Supreme-Court pleaded ignorance 
of its intent, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence that its framers did not 
intend to outlaw segregation. . 

And it may be noted that your 
readiness to accept this judicial per- 
version of the Constitution is in marked 
contrast to your May editorial (“Two 
Church-State Errors”), in which you 











quote Madison to show that the First 
Amendment was not intended to effect 
a complete separation of religion and 
education. If you accept judicial revi- 
sion of the Constitution in regard to 
segregation, you have no basis for com- 
plaint if the First Amendment is 
similarly mutilated to suit the secu- 
larists. 

2. If “segregation is a denial of es- 
sential teachings of Christianity,” you 
should explain why segregation has 
until recently been the practice in Cath- 
olic institutions in the South. Until vou 
do, I cannot regard this about-face as 
anything but the crassest modernism. 

3. Your third argument cannot be 
termed anything but disgraceful. Noth- 
ing—but nothing—could be more ir- 
relevant than how the rest of the world 
likes the way the United States handles 
its internal affairs. Kowtowing to “world 
opinion” can bring us nothing but con- 
tempt of the rest of the world. What 
American foreign policy needs is less 
drivel about “democracy” and a greater 
understanding of the realities of power 
politics. 

WILLIAM S. HAMMA 
ROSEDALE, NEW YorRK 


Your editorial is so timely and much 
needed... 
C. SILVEIRO 
So. DARTHMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


I have just read your forthright edi- 
torial on integration. I believe exactly 
as you do, and to have you say what 
you did gives me hope that some day 
the problem will be resolved. Most 
people, as you well know, choose to 
ignore or make out it doesn’t exist... . 

W. M. WAKEFIELD 
Houston, TEXAS 


Would to God your = editorial 
“Christians or Hypocrites?” might be 
read in every Catholic church, at every 
Mass, in every one of these United 
States and studied and discussed in 
every Catholic high school and college 
throughout the land! May God give us 
the grace to face the issue. Are we 
hypocrites when we go to the Com- 
munion rail to receive our Lord, when 
we flaunt His basic commands? 

Jutta A. SORMANI 
BROOKLYN, NEw YorK 


The editorial “Christians or Hypo- 
crites?’ is the finest one to appear thus 
far in the Catholic press—and the 
wisest. It is wisdom to admit that the 
moral cause may not accomplish what 
must be accomplished, but the selfish 
one may. 

America has become a courtroom, 
and we are being tried by millions of 
people who are not white. What has 
happened in the South and what the 
uncommitted in the North are doing 
have done more damage to America 
than a small atom bomb... 

Father Gorman’s editorial is free, 
brave, and challenging. It is almost a 
solace to find someone who will speak 
so frankly and honestly about the Civil 
War centenary while we face, within a 
year and a half, a far more important 
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IRELAND 


“{RELAND IN PICTURES”—Calendar 1962. 

This 12-page, full-color calendar will delight 

your friends for Christmas. 

e Printed on beautiful artpaper in full color. 

e Each picture 8’x8”—total calendar 13’x9” 

e@ Cellophane-wrapped in special “Greetings 
from Ireland” envelope. 


e Mailed post free to you or direct to your 
friends 


@ Spiral-bound for easy turning—no advertis- 
ing matter 
A really exquisite calendar—a breath from the 
Emerald Isle! 
Post Free: $1.00 per copy; six copies for $5.00; 
12 copies for $9.00 
Campion Publications 
6 Cope St., Dublin, Ireland 





"BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 
Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 

$1.25 to: 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA, MISSOURI 











If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. M-44, Wilmette, Ill. 


FREE CATALOG 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO 

MAKE ROSARIES AS GIFTS 
OR FOR RE-SALE, 


Write Today For Catalog and 
Introductory Offer, 


LEWIS & COMPANY 
401 3rd AVE. TROY, N. Y. 














EXCITING BARGAIN OFFER 
FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


SOMMECS HEY 



















Try and beat this special one-time offer! 
Amazing imported world-wide collection in- 
cludes CZECH — First Man in Space, right 
out of the headlines; CHILE — Christ of the 
Andes; NEW GUINEA — Bird of Paradise. 
You also we RUANDA — Fierce Gorilla; 
TOGO — Admission Set, _ plus many Lge vie m4 
Gommomeenitves and cl 107 

from all over the globe —a cena ar $2.25 fig "Yet 
they're all yours for only 10¢, post-paid, to introduce 
Zenith bargain approvals. 

FREE BONUS if you act now: 88 Flags of the 
World, all 14 Confederate. States Facsimiles in color, 
Midget En Money back guar. 
Send | 1o¢ Today. Ask ‘for Lot FY.37 


ZENITH CO. 81 Willoughby St., 6’klyn 1, N.Y. 











centenary, the Emancipation Proclama- | 
tion. How will we honor it?.... 

Mrs. ALICE OGLE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Your 
ocrites?” 


editorial “Christians or Hyp- 


comprehensive survey of the condition 
of Negroes in our democracy. 

The comment on the segregationists 
who whine for more time is very much 
to the point. 
same spirit which led them to the at- 
tempt to disrupt the Union a century 
ago. Now their actions could disrupt 
our country’s relations with Africa and 
Asia’... 

It is a provincial and narrow view 
some Americans have that our treat- 


ment of Negroes is a local matter, 
whereas its repercussions are world- 
wide. 

1 would like to see your editorial 


broadcast, 
might 


especially in Congress. It 
wake up a few diehards. 

Mrs. WM. STETSON MERRILI 
OCONOMOWOC, 
WISCONSIN 


BRIDAL STORY 


I particularly enjoyed the article 
“The Story of the Bride.” (May) My 
daughter is being married this month, 
and I assure you it helped her a lot. 
Please give us more articles like this 
one. We need them. 

Mrs. HENRY STROMMER 


St. PauL, MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE IN THE CONGO 


Congratulations on 
Congo.” (June) A picture is worth a 
thousand words, and those taken by 
John and Bini Moss show us that life 
at Lovanium is much the same as it 
is at Holy Cross or Yale. 

MABEL P. QUINLAN 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


“College in the 


DANGER SIGNALS 


I am writing in reference to the 
article “Seven Danger Signals in Mar- 
riage.” (April) 

I thought that this article was most 
practical and very much to the point. 

I believe most people are too proud 
to seek outside help, but with some- 
thing as important as their marriage, 
pride should be left at home. 

PHYLLIS GILI 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 





THE SIGN, a monthly vublication, 
and published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) 
Subscription price $4.00 per year, two years for 
$7.00; three years for $10.00 in the U.S., its pos- 
and Canada. For foreign subscriptions add 
50c a year. Second Class Postage paid at Union 
City, N. J., and at additional mailing offices, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing 


is owned, edited 


sessions 





at special rates of postage provided for in Par. 4 
Sec, 438. Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 41, No. 1. 
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Christmas and All Occasion Cards 
Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 
Stationery 
Gifts © Toys 








Your Organization or Yourself 
with Famous, Guaranteed 
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Gift Wrapping 
Ensemble $1.25 
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Rooster thol 
Salt sPepper =a 
z 1.00 21 Cards $1.00 


21 Card 
Christmas 






















Crazy Legs 
Stuffed Dog 
$2.95 


My Kitchen 
Prayer 
Trivet $1.00 


CASH PROFITS To 100% 








. « plus FREE Gift With Your First Order 


THEDENKAMP 





NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Amazing profits for clubs, 
dents, shut-ins, others. Visit with friends, 
neighbors, club members and show value- 
gee ed Greeting Card Assortments, Gift 

raps, Stationery, Gifts, Housewares. It's 
fun, and profits come easy. Credit is avail- 
able bon Authorized Groups. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

Don't delay! Write NOW for salable Semaine 
on Approval, FREE Catalog, FREE Album of 
Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, Sales Plan, 
Party Guide and FREE Gift Offer, plus 
Extra Bonus Plan. 


housewives, stu- 







of Name Imprinted 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
40 for $1.75 up 


HEDENKAMP 


361 Broadway, Dept. S-11 
New York 13, N.Y. 








Deluxe Imprints to 
$68.50 per 100 







361 Broadway, Dept. S-11, 
Please send salable Samples, to be paid for at 
Low Wholesale price or returned in 30 days. q 
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1. BOY IN A HURRY 


new, inspiring version of 


St. Gabriel’s life written for 
today’s youth. Includes: St. 


G 


abriel!l’s 10 Rules of Trsining 


Prayers for a complete 


Novena in honor of St. Ga- 
briel . . . 24 full color paint- 
ings of scones from the saint’s 
life. 

64 pp., 3%” x 6” 25¢ 


Y $1.00 
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OUR BEST SELLER 





Keep it handy in 
your pocket or purse 





5. CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


Still the best of all our “‘best 
sellers,” this booklet of 
“words of encouragement” is 
written to convince you that 
above everything else God 
eraves your love. Printed in 
large, clear type with durable 
finish blue cover, Title 
stamped in gold. 

96 pp., B44” XK By” cccccoscesee 25¢ 
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3. OUR DEAR DEAD 
2. ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS A “little book of remem- 7 se gn wit G68 . 
mn . prance” containing prayers Jritten for these times o 
Inspiring biography of the for your own dear dead and tension and turmoil, this 
founder of the Passionist Fa- all the Poor Souls in Purga- booklet provides “thought 
thers. The story of his inspi- tory. Beautiful words of sketches” to help you in rest- 
rations, achievements, and comfort and courage... ed- ful, “tranquil prayer.” Beau- 
Capornnatson. fe . ited by a Passionist Father. tiful two-color cover repro- 
56 PP., B14” X OM veers LSE Easy-to-read type in a com- duces the famous painted 
pact, pocket-size booklet. sculpture of the Redemption 
C6 pe., B56” 5 BIG” ccccesscess 25¢ by J. S. Sargent. 
OU RS UE erteverecccenesiens 25¢ 
) fee oe ee ee ee ee 0 
ET A SET OF 5 | USE THIS HANDY COUPON | 
of these wonderful Passionist Book- l P : 
lets they are certain to provide I all prolly se Mtn iy Rasa | 
spiritual inspiration for every member I zine... PUBLISHED BY THE PASSION- | 
of vour family | IST FATHERS | 
| Reverend dear Father: | 
J Please send me THE SIGN Booklets. | 
J Check Below: | f 
I _] COMPLETE SET of 5 Booklets shown @ $1 | e 
LOW QUANTITY including postage e 
I Set & Single copy orders: | enclose &............... | 
I Quantity Orders: [] Please bill me for the total | 
RATES FOR GROUPS | pes plus postoge, Mt 
i To order single Booklets check here: | 
One 25-99 100 or 
PRIESTS ... NUNS ] No. Copy Copies more Copies | 
I a a ( | 
2 TEACHERS ' : af eo 25¢ 
s{ 2. cx gees .12¢ 
START YOUR NEW SCHOOL . a 
TERM with these little booklets i 5. Fl 25¢ ae | 
which are excellent for classroom and i | 
group use. You will find vour pupils y MY NAME Please pa = eeale— | 
: ; . prevents errors 
will enjoy reading them and find good i | 
spiritual inspiration in them. See the | SCHOOL OR CHURCH, - ; i 
special reduced prices for quantity | piY =e ia ee | 
orders of 25 or more listed in the | STREET ADDRESS | 
coupon at the right. : j Syate 
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Paul Smith, who has 
spent five years in Africa 
as a lay missionary, 

tells what it will take to 
survive in the Peace “a 


What happens 

when an American 
family adopts 

a Korean child? 

A mother’s story. P. 13 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 7 The Peace Corps: What It Takes to Survive, by Paul Smith 
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Here is a prescription for anyone who wants to be 
an ultraconservative. All the ingredients are not 
essential, but the more the better. 

If it isn’t too late, it helps to get yourself born 
into a well-to-do family. You will never have any 
worries about income or economic security. You can 
map a safe, pleasant course for your life: college and 
university, a management job in industry or a pro- 
fession; after graduation, marriage to a college girl 
who knows the rules of polite society, a home in the 
suburbs alongside other up-and-coming junior execu- 
tives. You won’t come in personal contact with any- 
thing that might shake your faith in the supreme 
goodness of free enterprise, unrestricted competition, 
freedom from government restraint, and your un- 
limited right to private property. 

While in college it will help if you join one of the 
ultraconservative groups that have sprung up on 
some campuses, such as the Intercollegiate Society 
of Individualists or Young Americans for Freedom. 
Join both, if you can really take it. You will find 
yourself exposed to the lectures of some of our most 
prominent right-wing radicals. You will revel in a 
comfortable feeling of complacency at the ease with 
which they diagnose national and international ills 
and prescribe simple, homeopathic remedies that 
provide a magic cure. 

Don’t study Catholic social principles or you may 
run into difficulties. You might even develop a sort 
of split conscience. If you join the Young Americans 
for Freedom, for instance, you will have to accept 
the so-called “Sharon Statement,” which, among 
other propositions condemned by papal teaching, 
contains this gem, “free play of supply and demand” 
is the only “economic system compatible with the 
requirements of personal freedom and constitutional 
government.” 

When you get a little older and wish to continue 
your ultraconservative development, you can join 
the John Birch Society. Taking this part of the 
prescription may cause a little gagging at first, unless 
you have already conditioned yourself to swallow 
whole the undiluted quackeries of the lunatic fringe. 

A good approach is to begin by developing your 
frustrations. The world is full of evils, especially the 





How to be an Ultraconservative 


Communist menace which threatens on every side. 
The Communists are beating us in the cold war, mak- 
ing more progress in space than we are, and are tak- 
ing over more and more territory. 

What to do? The Birch Society provides the an- 
swer. It will give you the two things you need: a 
scapegoat and an outlet for your frustrated energies. 
The scapegoat is the domestic Communists—forty 
million of them—your neighbors, friends. business 
associates, legislators, leaders. Among those involved 
in this diabolical conspiracy are Dwight and Milton 
Eisenhower, Chief Justice Warren, and Dag Ham- 
marskjold. You will discover that the nation is in- 
fested with Communist stooges, the Supreme Court 
is a nest of Socialists and worse, our foreign aid and 
defense programs are part of a Communist plot to 
weaken America, segregation of races is good, wel- 
fare programs are socialistic, democracy is really 
mobocracy, and the government should abandon the 
Federal Reserve System, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and veterans’ hospitals. 

As an outlet for your patriotic energies and a re- 
lease from your frustrations, you must have activity. 
The Birch Society prescription for this is snooping. 
You go about smelling out Communists or Comsymps 
(Communist sympathizers) in homes, clubs, offices, 
PTA groups, and even among the clergy. It will help 
if you remember that anyone who disagrees with 
your political or social views is thereby suspect. 

There are a few other helps. Avoid areas suffering 
economic blight, bread lines, the unemployed, the 
sharecroppers, the migrant workers, the victims of 
race prejudice, slums, the elderly who have been 
discarded by a heartless economic system. The sight 
of human misery might soften you and incline you to 
abandon your conviction that the government should 
do nothing to alleviate human misery, that its sole 
task is to act as a policeman protecting the right of 
the rich to get richer and of the poor to help them- 
selves if they can, and, if they can’t, to hold out their 
hands to receive charity. 

The above is only part of the prescription for the 
making of an ultraconservative, but it contains the 
essentials. We don’t think the ingredients help toward 
making a true Christian or a real American. 
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Author Paul Smith, for five years a lay missionary in Africa 


MANY TIMES since my recent return from Africa, I have been 
asked what life is going to be like for the Peace Corps volunteers 
who go abroad. Will these young, idealistic Americans be able 
to stand the strain of trying to accomplish something in strange 
lands amid even stranger customs? Will the Peace Corps really 
“make a difference” in these developing countries of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America? These questions come to me because 
for five years I was an American lay missionary in Africa living 
much the same life that awaits the newly formed Peace Corps. I 
like to answer these questions by talking about a young man 
in the Congo named Pascal Lushambuwa. 

I first met Pascal, a wiry young man of twenty, about a year 
before the Congo received its independence June 30, 1960. He 
was hired by the Catholic Mission at Katana as a helper and, 
since we took a liking to each other, he was soon spending a 
couple of hours a day teaching me French and Swahili, one of 
the principal languages of Africa. Our conversations in French 
blossomed out—I must say haltingly on my part—into lively 
discussions of the differences in the history of the Congo, 
Europe, and America. Pascal took me to his village and I could 
see the pride his family had in him. 
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to survive 


BY PAUL SMITH 


Peace Corps volunteers 
face a hard life in a com- 
pletely different world. 
Spiritual convictions are 


needed to succeed 
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“‘The ones who survive are the ones 
with deep convictions about their role 


in life and their usefulness” 
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Paul Smith and his assistant, Pascal Lushambuwa, 
check over truck used for making African films 





Mission in district of Katana, where it was an ac- 
complishment to stay alive during Congo trouble 


Then our world turned upside down. 

Independence came to the Congo, and thousands of 
Congolese, prodded on by Communist Lumumba, went wild. 
Lumumba told the soldiers of the Force du Publique to take 
what they wanted, because they were no longer subject to 
their Belgian officers. They went berserk and committed 
rape and plunder. The whites fled. Their stores were broken 
into. Food the Africans stole was destroyed, not eaten. 

In our district of Katana, twenty-five miles north of Bu- 
kavu, capital of Kivu Province, on the eastern edge of the 
Congo, seventy European plantations closed down, throw- 
ing 70,000 Congolese out of work. Schools closed and com- 
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merce collapsed. There were no crops because there had 
been no planting, und famine spread. (I had to devote half 
my time to hunting and fishing just to stay alive, a point 
I'll return to, because it says something more about what 
the Peace Corps can expect.) 

One day, as the weeks of this chaos dragged on, Pascal 
came back to the mission to see Father Roger DeVloo and 
me. He told us that Communist leaders were visiting the 
taverns every night, trying to get young men to join the 
Communist party as their only hope of economic recovery. 
“These Communists are like crawling things which destroy 
life and happiness,” Pascal said. 

Pascal meanwhile had been rallying a group of his friends 
to build a resistance movement to the Communists. But he 
didn’t know which way to turn. He knew only that he wanted 
a social action group, not “hymn-singers,” as he put it. He 
recalled that Father DeVloo and I had often talked about 
what co-ops and community development programs could 
do for people. How could he get started? 

That night, Pascal and twenty of his friends came to the 
mission, determined to call themselves the Sisi Qua Sisi, 
which means “One for all and all for one.” They wrote a 
set of rules establishing personal honesty and attendance at 
daily Mass. Next came banners and uniforms, which native 
Sisters made from old material. The villagers laughed at 
them. Soon the laughing stopped. 

The mission turned over its coffee plantation to Pascal’s 
group—with the collapse of all commerce in the country, 
no coffee was being produced anyway. The boys cleared 
the bush and coffee trees and began to plant beans, ten 
acres at a time. They were using the primitive method of 
broadcasting the seeds by hands, so Father DeVloo and | 
showed them how to use crude ploughs, which we made 
on the spot, and to plant in rows. As soon as ten acres 
were planted, the group started on the next ten, and so on 
until we had a rotation crop established. 

When the beans came up, there were enough for the 
whole village. The villagers became impressed at this point 
and were happy to join a plan by which they would be paid 
so many beans for so much daily work. The Sisi Qua Sisi 
built a co-op storage bin and encouraged the people to clear 
unused land and to plant their own crop. It was like giving 
sight to a blind man. The villagers soon saw that if they 
could get food through this joint effort, then they could also 
build a proper sewage system, water supply, and roads, 
projects which are now under way. 


OTHER TRIBES, especially the Kabare, a neighboring hos- 
tile tribe, soon heard about this strange work going on in 
Katana. The Kabare sent delegates to Katana on an inspec- 
tion trip, and they were so impressed that they asked for 
approval to join forces with us to extend the community 
development plan. 

The Communists were still trying to sow discord, but now 
Pascal and his friends could argue from a position of 
strength. One night they broke up a Communist meeting, 
and that was the end of the Red influence in Katana. 
The villagers were so impressed with Pascal’s leadership that 
they gave him a lifetime tenure of land to show their 
appreciation. 

Before our very eyes, we saw dignity and courage return 
to the bewildered Congolese of Katana, when they were 
spurred on by the leadership of one of their own tribesmen. 
The people had previously been used to having all their 
problems solved for them under a paternalistic colonialism. 
When the chips were down, they proved they could forage 
for themselves. It took our realization of Pascal’s leadership 
qualities and his own inherent goodness and concern for 
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his people to find the best channel by which a restoration 
of the dignity of his people was possible. 

This, then, is my answer to the basic question about the 
Peace Corps. Whole countries can be reconstructed on the 
village level—as Katana was and continues to be—if the 
American volunteers develop and guide native leaders who, 
in turn, can instil in the people a new dignity and desire 
to help themselves—rather than have someone else do the 
work for them. 

But before the results of the Peace Corps can ever be 
measured, we will have to see first if the young Americans 
can stick out a life where there will be peril and frustration 
every hour. So many qualities are required of a person who 
works abroad that it is hard to list them all: expertness in a 
particular occupation, tact, ingenuity, perseverance, guts, 
and, most of all, the proper motivation. 


WHATEVER WERE MY INTENTIONS and motivations 
when I became a lay missionary, they required the moulding 
which can only be received through a properly conducted 
training program, such as that given by the Lay Mission- 
Helpers of Los Angeles or the many other lay mission groups. 
The Lay Mission-Helpers, which I joined in 1955, now have 
eighty-eight lay missionaries in Africa. 

I feel that we and the other lay missionary groups have 
been, in a sense, pioneers for the Peace Corps, which will 
now enlarge on the social and educational work that we 
have been doing abroad. One of the reasons for the lay mis- 
sionaries’ general success is that, although we co-operate with 
priests for the spiritual well-being of the people, we do not 
force Catholicism upon the people. Similarly, the Peace 
Corps can achieve the respect of foreigners if the volunteers 
don’t force America upon the people. 

Ever since graduation from Georgetown Foreign Service 
School a decade ago, I have wanted to work abroad in some 
form of the communications field. I had already gained 
several years professional photographic experience by the 
time I finished at the university. Eventually, my skill and 
the needs of the Lay Mission-Helpers coincided. I was 
trained and given all kinds of warnings to prepare me for 
the life ahead in Africa—first in the newspaper field and 
promotional motion pictures in Nigeria, then producing 
educational films in the Congo. I thought I was ready for 
everything. And believe me, everything happened. 

I have had dysentery, typhoid, and malaria (twice); I 
have been attacked by snakes and bitten by scorpions, 
stoned, manhandled, and accused of being a Belgian spy; 
I have had a knife held against my throat in the middle of 
the jungle; and I was offered the use of a harem by an 
overly friendly village chief. And the last time I saw the 
Congo, I was running across a bridge into Urundi with 
bullets whizzing around my head. 

My unorthodox departure from the Congo came when 
the White Fathers, with whom I had been working, asked 
me to go back to the United States to do organizational work 
for new projects—our work in the Congo, production and 
distribution of educational films for the Congolese, had come 
to a standstill because of the chaos. The Lumumbist troops 
and the legal provincial government were having a power 
struggle, and each required an exit permit. But the govern- 
ment threatened jail to anyone seeking such a pass from the 
army. So the only thing to do was run across the border 
when the guards weren’t looking. On the middle of the 
bridge, ricocheting bullets told me the guards were there, 
all right, but fortunately I had a head start on them. 

I don’t suppose the average Peace Corps volunteer will 
have this kind of experience, but one he may very well have 
is to rustle up some food for himself. When life in the 


Congo broke down, there was no way for the mission to get 
food, other than the small, vegetable garden we had. This 
soon gave out, so I started to devote a lot of time to hunting 
and fishing. I didn’t dare use guns—for it was the very fact 
that we didn’t have guns at the mission that doubtless saved 
our lives when the Communists got nasty. I found a bow 
and some arrows, and with a little practice I was able to 
bring down a:gazelle. Between gazelles and fish, we kept going. 

I rather enjoyed African food, by the way, which I be- 
lieve makes me a bit of a rarity among Westerners in Africa. 
Most foreigners won’t touch African food, because they 
simply can’t stomach the sight, smell, or taste of it. But I 
developed a taste for fou fou, which is a substance some- 
thing like unleavened bread dough. The idea is that you 
break off a piece and dip it into a meat or fish sauce made 
from palm oil a day or two earlier. Once, I had shrimp 
fou fou along the Volta River in Ghana. It was delicious. 

Because of the nature of my work, I traveled alone 
through the jungle a good deal of the time in a small Volks- 
wagen truck. Whenever I was stopped, upon seeing me alone 
in the truck, the people usually grinned and saluted me with 
their greeting for the Catholic priest, “Faddah!” Generally 
no white person would travel alone in the bush except the 
priest. The Africans co-operated, especially when I would 
take a picture of the local chief, then dash to the truck, 
where I had a makeshift darkroom and some high-speed 
developer, and return in a few moments with the photo for 
all to see. 


PHOTOGRAPHING LIFE in the villages was an important 
part in producing the documentaries for Africa Films, which 
is sort of the M-G-M of Africa. It was started by Father 
DeVloo fourteen years ago and now has about $300,000 
worth of equipment, including a sound stage, at the organi- 
zation’s headquarters in Katana, near Bukavu, where we 
lived. I was assigned by the Lay Mission-Helpers to Africa 
Films to relieve a priest who had been assisting Father 
DeVloo, so that the priest could go back to his original job 
of instructing the Congolese in the faith. 

Africa Films has produced many ambitious and excellent 
movies. For example, the first film I worked on was a docu- 
mentary showing the moral, social, and economic problems 
young Africans face when they leave their tribes for life in 
the de-tribalized cities. Before independence, Father DeVloo 
and I began a movie called Uhuru (“Freedom”), which 
would show the Congolese their obligations as citizens. We 
tried to show the development of the Congo from the bush 
to the modern cities. We shot the election campaigning and 
then scenes of the actual elections. We wanted the ending 
to be the climactic moments of independence, with the 
people joyfully coming into their own. 

But instead of celebrations, there was tension, then 
terror. Instead of the happy ending, we found ourselves 
photographing the UN troops trying to restore peace in the 
Congo. Overnight the Congolese became anti-white. People 
I had known for years were suddenly obnoxious and acting 
superior to me. Everything the white man stood for the 
Congolese resented, even though they were at the same time 
trying to emulate him. 

Through these difficult days I was frightened, not so much 
for my own person as at the specter of friends turning on 
me because the color of my skin represented something hos- 
tile to them. Suddenly, I was conscious of my white skin 
and ashamed. I had never felt that way before. I knew that 
Lumumba had been sowing the seeds of class hatred, and I 
was frustrated not to be able to do anything about it. All 
the world knows of the terrible atrocities committed by the 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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“The death of our platypus Pamela 
was completely unexpected. She had 
been feeding well and appeared to be 
in good condition. It was a_ shock, 
therefore, to find her dead in her pool 
the morning of March 25, 1959.” 

This death notice, disturbing the 
calm of the Bronx Zoo’s latest annual 
report, is a zookeeper’s nightmare, an 
admission that life in captivity has been 
too much for one of his animals. It is 
also a rare defeat for a determined 
band of experts keeping 2,984 animals 
representing 1,071 species happy and 
alive in the nation’s number one zoo. 
Their grateful audience at New York 
City’s Bronx Zoo totals 2.5 million 
visitors, who each year roam the zoo’s 
252 acres and visit its fifty-odd build- 
ings. 

Behind the scenes at the zoo, Curator 
William Bridges explains that success- 
ful zookeeping depends on knowing 
enough about the animals to adjust 
their diets, to provide adequate living 
quarters, and to avoid making fatal 
mistakes. 

The zoo is like a fifty-dollar-a-day 
resort in the Catskills or the Poconos, 
where the guests are very fussy and 
make all kinds of special demands for 
food, service, and accommedations. 
The vampire bats from Trinidad de- 
mand fresh blood for dinner, though 
the mongoose is willing to settle for 
boiled eggs or chopped meat instead of 
its usual diet—poisonous serpents. The 
monkeys demand variety in their menu, 
while the elephants must be fed a single 
portion at a time for much of the day. 
Over-all, the daily menu at the zoo in- 
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BY EDWARD WAKIN 


























This ostrich had his downfall in an ice- 
pond, Sling helps him back on his feet. 


cludes more than 150 kinds of food. 

When the Brox Zoo has a platypus, 
a rare, egg-laying mammal seldom seen 
in captivity, its hospitality knows no 
bounds. Back in 1922, when the zoo 
displayed America’s first immigrant 
playtpus, thousands came to see it, but 
it lived only forty days. In the years 
since, other platypuses have come and 
gone, including a 1957 couple, Penelope 
and Cecil. The zoo built them special 
quarters similar to the one they had in 
Australia (though they didn’t like the 
varnish on the wood) and fed them 
their favorite brand of worms. When 
sunlight annoyed them, a canopy was 
built. Since ladies in bright dresses up- 
set them, they were asked to stand in 
the rear of the crowd at the platypus 
cage. Loud noises unnerved them, so 
a hush was maintained around their 
quarters. Umbrellas, too, were discon- 
certing, so they were banned. 

Yet, as one curator commented, the 
platypus is “nervous, shy, tempera- 
mental, and ready to die if things 
don’t go its way.” Penelope burrowed 
under the fence and escaped, never to 
be seen again. (Description: looks like 
a web-footed, American muskrat except 
for a strange head with a broad, flat 
beak.) One month later, Cecil died. In 
1958, the zoo obtained Paul, Patty, and 
Pamela, and there were three platy- 
puses on display. But on that fateful 
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morning of March 25, 1959, when 
Pamela was found dead in her pool, 
there were none. “You can say,” com- 
mented a curator, “that the platypus 
is the most difficult animal we’ve ever 
had to keep.” 

Or take the recent case of the curator 
who tried to think like an aardvark, 
an animal which resembles a_ huge, 
clumsy rabbit with a large protruding 
nose and prominent ears. It never had 
thrived at the zoo; of seven predecessors 
going back to 1924, none had lived 
longer than about two years. Thinking 
about its favorite dish in Africa—ants 
—the curator in question imported 
dried locusts from Africa, dried flies 
from Mexico, and ant pupas from 
Europe and concocted a “tender, juicy 
mixture.” 

What ensued was one of those pri- 
vate dramas of the zoo world. The 
mixture was placed before the aardvark, 
as keeper, curator, and other zoo em- 
ployees hovered about, waiting for its 
decision. The ungrateful beast sniffed 
at the mixture, turned up its long nose 
and walked away. Instead, the aard- 
vark is subsisting happily and _per- 
versely >» a daily, five-quart meal of 
choppeu meat, raw egg, milk, dog 
biscuit, cod liver oil, and bone meal. 

Generally, the zoo’s menu-makers 
apply a double feeding principle. They 
reproduce the diet which is found in 
the animal’s wild life or devise an ac- 
ceptable substitute if the natural food 
is not available. With. so many to be 
fed so many different meals, it is not 
surprising that the zoo’s chef is the first 
man on the job every morning. He 
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“Nervous, shy, temperamental, and ready to die if things don’t go his way,” the duck- 


billed platypus, claims the curator, is “the most difficult animal we’ve ever had to keep” 


arrives at 6:30 A.M., and by seven the 
bear keepers have filled their baskets 
with bread, meat, and vegetables for 
their charges. All day long, trucks 
carry away meals for the animals or 
bring in food of the next day’s meals. 

Though the zoo has a policy of not 
feeding live animals to its residents, it 
has no trouble fooling those who like 
their food live. After the prey is killed 
and dropped into the cage, an attendant 
moves the carcass with a stick. That’s 
enough to convince any hungry animal, 
and.he gobbles up his “live” meal. 

Besides the right food, there is the 
problem of the right time and the right 
amount. Birds must eat every day be- 
cause of their high rate of metabolism 
and, indeed, hummingbirds must have 
food in their cages at all times. Once, 
when five hummingbirds were sent by 
taxi from Manhattan to the Bronx Zoo, 
four arrived in a coma and the fifth 
died because no provision was made for 
food enroute. At least ninety different 
kinds of food are fed to the birds, prac- 
tically every conceivable variety of 
vegetable, fruits, various seeds, and 
eggs, as well as mice, chickens, rabbits, 
frogs, and snakes. 

The monkeys get four different menus 
during the week. Mondays: bananas, 
boiled potatoes, oranges. Tuesdays: car- 
rots, lettuce, bananas, apples, oranges. 
Wednesdays: rice pudding, cabbage. 
Thursdays: Monday menu. Fridays: 
Tuesday menu. Saturdays: Wednesday 
menu. Sundays: bananas. 

Fortunately, most animals are happy 
with a steady diet, though elephants 
are finicky eaters. They must be fed in 
Stages; otherwise, they will pick out the 





choicest portions of hay and walk away, 
refusing to eat the rest. Since an ele- 
phant may eat as much as seventy-five 
pounds of hay in a day, feeding them 
is practically a full-time job. Kangaroos 
are the most sophisticated eaters, tak- 
ing four hours to consume a leisurely 
daily diet of carrots, potatoes, sugar 
beets, cabbage, apples, crushed oats, 
and rye bread. But the duikers, or 
African antelopes, are so ravenous that 
if they miss a meal one day, they are 
likely to gulp down the next meal so 
rapidly they will choke on it. On the 
other hand, the python only has to eat 
once every two weeks, when it con- 
sumes thirty to fourty pounds of freshly 
killed chickens, feathers and all. 

Since animals generally don’t know 
when they have had enough to eat, the 
zoo keeps a careful eye on quantity. 
Only the birds will ignore surplus food. 
The large tortoises, particularly, would 
never stop gobbling lettuce, apples, 
oranges, bananas, and huge slices of 
watermelon. One of them can polish off 
a barrel of lettuce in a day’s munching. 
Last fall, Andy the orangutan was put 
on a diet when he topped 450 pounds, 
about one hundred pounds over his best 
shape and weight. At feeding time, 
Andy now gets three-quarters of a 
bucket of vegetables and fruit, instead 
of a full bucket, and is isolated from 
his cage companion, Sandra, whose 
food he had been stealing. 

Sometimes, it takes a heap of in- 
genuity to keep a zoo. How, for in- 
stance, do you prevent the bright-red 
American flamingo from turning pale? 
According to a zoo official, the Ameri- 
can flamingo in captivity became “sadly 

















































pale, a washed-out caricature of its 
former self.” Or how do you prepare 
meals for James’s flamingos which find 
food morsels too big to handle even 
when prepared in an electric blender? \ 
To keep up the red color, the zoo tried 
shrimp, salmon, and lobster shells in 
the flamingo diet, then switched to a 
poultry ration with a special ingredient 
added. It contained carrot oil, which 
now keeps the American flamingos red. 














Little blue duiker, injured, is 
helped with splints and TLC 
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The feeding proh'em was solved with 
something nicknamed “James’s Fla- 
mingo Food Mixture,” designed by the 
curator of birds and a zoo electrician. 
It consists of a ten-gallon milk can 
with a spout added, an electric motor 
on top, and two sets of propellors. 
Two years ago, the zoo had to face 
the emergency of an ostrich from South 
Africa caught in the ice. The ostrich 
was roaming the African Plains, a four- 
acre moated enclosure where various 
zoo animals and birds can move about 
freely. Meanwhile, the waterhole, which 
is usually dry in winter, became filled 
with three feet of water when a drain 
became blocked. Ice formed, but it was 
not solid enough to support a strolling 
305-pound ostrich, and the animal had 
to be carefully lifted out by attendants. 
Since the ostrich was considerably 
weakened by the ordeal, the zoo de- 
vised a sling which hung from the 


ceiling and supported the unwieldy 
animal around its middle as it re- 
cuperated. 


As the hand that feeds the animals, 
each keeper becomes his animals’ best 
friend and, in turn, spots anything that 
goes wrong, especially cage incompat- 
ability, one of the pitfalls of zookeep- 
ing. In-a recent example involving the 
zoo’s rarest monkey, the bay colobus 
from the Congo, the keeper noticed that 
its roommates were pushing it around. 
Being a quiet sort, the bay colobus 
bored its roommates, who tormented it 
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to break the monotony. Result: a very 
upset rare monkey. At about the same 
time, the curator of mammals noticed 
that a moustache monkey, a long-tailed 
West African type, was also being 
pushed around. So the two passive 
monkeys were united happily in the 
same cage. 

Over at the Animal Hospital, the 
veterinarian, Charles P. Gandal, and 
his staff must be ready to handle a 
gazelle with two broken hind legs, to 
remove a tumor from a parakeet, and 
(as a zoological report puts it) to 
apply a “practical method of obtaining 
blood from anesthetized turtles by 
means of cardiac puncture.” 

Zoo medicine sometimes approaches 
medical wizardry, mainly because the 
veterinarian can’t handle the animals in 
their normal state in order to examine 
them. The tamest animals bite, and, in 
fact, the so-called gentle animals are 
the only ones who have ever bitten Dr. 
Gandal. (He made the mistake of 
trusting them.) Even an examination 
changes an animal’s normal tempera- 
ture, pulse, and respiration; taking a 
monkey’s temperature raises it two 
degrees. Tranquillizers help, as does the 
friendly care of hospital attendants. 
One small African antelope, a blue 
duiker, arrived with an injured hoof 
and a jittery personality, but soon be- 
came so relaxed that it was given the 
run of the hospital. But to show the 
complications of life at the zoo, visitors 
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Hippos are born and nursed under water. On Dec. 16, 1959, Phoebe, the 
hippopotamus pictured above, added another hippo to the Bronx Zoo. 

















would see it and rush to the phone to 
report that a “wild” animal was loose, 

The veterinarian’s ultimate weapon is 
a gun. not to kill the animals, but to 
inject them with a muscle relaxant that 
leaves them conscious but temporarily 
paralyzed. In the main, the veterinarian 
depends on observation and informa- 
tion gleaned from the keepers who are 
always with the animals. He also relies 
heavily on preventive medicine, inocu- 
lating the animals and maintaining 
healthy surroundings. For instance, a 
new shipment of monkeys was quaran- 
tined at the hospital while they received 
thorough medical examinations and 
were checked for infections, parasites, 
and tuberculosis. 


e Undoubtedly, the happiest event at 
the zoo is the arrival of a newborn, 
and in recent years no 700 baby created 
the stir caused by the first hippopota- 
mus born at the zoo in sixty years. 
Until his death at age forty-nine, the 
zoo’s hippopotamus Peter the Great 
had lived in bachelor bliss; he was 
followed in 1956 by a happy couple, 
Peter IT and Phoebe. 

Then came the big day, December 
16. 1959, weather mild and_ bright. 
When Phoebe’s time approached, she 
turned on Peter IT, roaring, bellowing, 
and snapping at him. She obviously 
did not want him around, so he was 
turned outdoors and she ambled over 
to the indoor pool, where at 10:05 
A.M. a new hippo was born with a 
splash (hippos are born and_ nurse 
under water). In the next weeks, 
Phoebe. absorbed in motherhood, made 
Peter keep his distance and wouldn't 
let him near the water, leaving him 
“dispirited, discouraged, and sad.” 

“But.” reports the bulletin of the 
New York Zoological Society, “such 
violent antipathy between the sexes 
cannot go on forever, else the hippo- 
potamus would cease to exist. Phoebe 
grew more and more tolerant, and on 
the morning of January 12, one day 
short of four weeks after the birth of 
the baby, Peter quietly descended to the 
warm and soothing water of the pool 
while Phoebe was feeding in the stall, 
and she made no protest.” 

And now we take leave of this happy 
hippo family, which like so many others 
at the zoo is living contentedly behind 
bars, enjoying the special food and the 
custom-made accommodations. Looking 
at the zoo’s annual list of other new- 
born—uele colobus monkey, 
reindeer, eland, yak, Bengal tiger—it 
can be noted that there is no greatet 
testimonial to the captive life. The 
formerly wild animals feel so much at 
home in the Bronx zoo that they have 
settled down and raised families. 
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as When Meira came to America a year 
ve} @80, She didn’t know what a “mother” 
and “father” were. A Los Angeles 


mother writes about her adoption 
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BY ROSE LUCEY 


@ When Meira first came to us, I think we were 
more scared than she was. At her first meal, 
she ate voraciously, as if it were going to be her 
last for a long time. Each meal for two days was 
the same: she ate and ate. We were afraid she 
would make herself sick from overeating, yet 
we didn’t want to make her unhappy by refus- 
ing her food. The worst part was that we 
couldn’t explain to her that from now on she 
wouldn’t have to worry about enough to eat. 
Finally, by some sort of international sign 
language, we made her understand that two 
helpings per meal was the limit, but that the 
next mealtime would roll around soon. 

Meira seemed to get the idea and my husband 
Dan and I sighed as crisis number one was 
conquered in our adoption of a nine-year-old 
Korean orphan. Well, that was a year ago and, 
though there have been a few rough moments, 
the adjustment of Meira into our family life 
has been a lot easier than we had expected. Of 
course, eight brothers and sisters that Meira 
acquired at one stroke have provided her with a 
great deal of stimulation, competition—and, 
most of all, love. 

We laugh now as we look back at the sight 
of Meira gorging herself. She was such a tiny 
girl, about the size of a six-year-old, dressed in 
clothes we had gathered for her that were miles 
too big. Right away, we had found her attrac- 
tive, partly, I suppose, because of her wonder- 
ful smile. She has short, black hair in a Dutch 
cut, dark brown eyes and is very vivacious. In 
this first year in America, she has grown nearly 
three inches. 

No book on child care tells you how to ex- 
plain the meaning of “mother” and “father” to 
a bewildered child who has never known their 
existence. When Meira was three months old, 
she and a twin sister were abandoned at the 
door of White Lily Orphanage in Taegu, Korea. 
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ground. Bamboo sticks are make-believe hot dogs 


Meira and John prepare a play as Mother watches in back- 











Baby sister Crista gets into difficulties 
with drooping pants. Meira comes to the rescue 


NOW SHE HAS THEM ALL—MOTHER, FATHER, SISTER, 


The twin did not survive. Meira spent the first eight years of 
her life in the care of the Sisters at the orphanage. She didn’t 
know any English when she arrived in the United States, of 
course, and we thought we would surprise her with a few 
basic words in Korean which we had learned at the Korean 
Consulate. “Mother” and “father” drew absolutely no re- 
sponse from her. 

Children catch on quickly, though. Her name actually is 
Pyo Ok-Kywong, but when we called her “Pyo,” again no 
response. We did our best at pronouncing her baptismal 
name, “Myreille,” and that wasn’t very successful, either. 
Then Dan hit on playing a game. The children gathered in 
a circle and daddy went round and round, pointing at each 
child to call out his name. Each time he included our new 
daughter and finally, after many tries, she said “Meira,” 
pronouncing it, “Meera.” 

One of the things Meira unknowingly demonstrated to us 
was the alarming influence environment plays on an in- 
dividual, regardless of the color of his skin. During Meira’s 
first few weeks with us, she was a model child. She had 
obviously been well trained by the nuns. She was quiet, 
rushed to pick up things off the floor, ran to set the table, 
and dried dishes with great willingness. She went directly 
to bed when told and carefully folded every article of cloth- 
ing before donning her pajamas. But in a month, she had 
learned that pajamas and towels were to be stepped over, 
dishes could be made to last all evening, homes were for 
running around in, and bedtime was for stalling. Meira had 
learned to follow the crowd. 

We can console ourselves, I suppose, with the thought 
that Meira has learned a lot of nice things from our other 
children: Mary, 19, Martha, 18, Ann, 14, Christopher, 12, 
Monica, 11, John, 7, Peter, 6, and Crista, 2. They were the 
ones who became wildly excited at the idea of adopting a 
Korean child when we first mentioned it to them. 


We've always had a lot of foreign visitors in our home 
in Canoga Park, California, which is a suburb of Los Angeles. 
We've had students and teachers from Haiti, Rome, and 
India, among other places. A couple of years ago, a high- 
school girl from France stayed with us for a year through 
the International Student Exchange. Some of our friends 
joke about our house as an “international hostelry.” We've 
benefited a great deal from these visits as well as giving 
strangers a look at American home life. Our children have 
learned a lot about other peoples and other lands. I think 
our business has affected our viewpoint, too. Dan and I 
own a Catholic book and art shop in Canoga Park. If I men- 
tion that we haven’t paid any income tax in several years, 
you'll appreciate the fact that we’re far from being wealthy. 

I must mention two great women who were instrumental 
in putting the idea of a Korean child into our minds. The 
first was Genevieve Caulfield, a lovable, blind teacher who 
recently published her autobiography, The Kingdom Within 
(Harper). She came to dinner one night and told us of her 
thirty years in the Far East, working first as a teacher and 
second as an American trying to alleviate the poverty, il- 
literacy, and suffering she encountered everywhere. She told 
stories of the little children in overcrowded orphanages who 
often didn’t have enough to eat. Our children sat at Miss 
Caulfield’s feet and listened in awe. 

Several months later, Elizabeth Reid, the famous Aus- 
tralian member of the Grail, lectured in our parish on the 
problems of refugees. No one who has ever heard Elizabeth 
Reid’s description of the tragedy of the refugees can ever 
rest until he personally does something about the problem. 

About this time, Dan and I were working on the program 
committee of the Christian Family Movement, doing research 
on the topic of world hunger. We saw a film on TV about 
refugees. And then World Refugee Year started. 

Out of all this, the idea of adopting a refugee child seemed 
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Meira has a taste for books. The Luceys often 
spend an evening in the living room reading with her 


AND BROTHER... AND LOVE 


to come up sort of naturally at one of our regular family 
meetings. 

Was the idea ridiculous—considering we already had eight 
children? As a family, we knew how to make room for one 
more, but take in a grown chiid of another race and lan- 
guage? What would this do to our family? 

The children never wavered in their acceptance of the 
idea. We warned them: “You'll all have to make sacrifices. 
The glamour of this will wear off quickly. She’ll be a real 
sister and you'll be jealous of the attention she'll get.” 

Finally, we made the decision and wrote to Monsignor 
Emil N. Komora, executive director of the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees—N.C.W.C., in New York, to get the 
wheels turning. Since 1945, the Catholic Committee for 
Refugees has brought 4,367 refugee orphans to America from 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. Of this number, 132 
have been Catholic Korean orphans who are “Eurasians” 
(i.e., having Korean mothers and American fathers). Be- 
cause no country claims these children, they need even more 
help than ordinary orphans. This was the kind of child we 
wanted. 

Eventually, the Catholic Welfare Bureau of the archdiocese 
of Los Angeles called us to go in and look at a dossier and 
picture of a Korean girl. There she was, a serious-looking, 
little waif, wrapped in an oversize overcoat. Did we want 
her? We took the question home to the children and watched 
their scandalized faces as they gathered the fact that you 
could look at the face of a child in need and then reject him. 
We all grew up a bit that night. 

We began to think a little more now about the $400 cost 
of Meria’s transportation and visa. This problem didn’t last 
long, however, for some of our friends gave us small gifts 
and the Christian Family Movement held a small dance that 
netted $225. 

Of more concern to us was the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 


tion Act, the parts of it that we feel are inequitable. Under 
the act, Oriental orphans under the age of fourteen are al- 
lowed into the United States for adoption on a non-quota 
basis. But this special provision expires each year on 
June 30. So far, each year it has been renewed, but there is 
never any assurance beforehand that it is going to be. The 
temporary nature of the orphan legislation means that wel- 
fare agencies cannot set up a long-range, international. 
adoption program. 

In our case, as the spring of 1960 gave way to summer 
and Meira still had not received her visa, we began to panic. 
After months of waiting, we might lose her (we had long 
since considered her a part of the family) to a legal deadline. 
On June 30, we couldn’t stand the suspense any longer. Dan 
cabled the American Consulate in Seoul. That same day we 
received a call telling us that Meira would land at Los 
Angeles International Airport on July 2. 

At 5:50 a.M. on that morning we gained a daughter, a 
little girl without even a sweater, clutching a paper bag, and 
wearing a tag saying, “Assigned to Dan and Rose Lucey, 
Canoga Park, California, U.S.A.” “Good luck,” said the 
stewardess, as she handed the frightened child to Dan. 

We put Meira into one of our five bedrooms with Crista, 
the baby. Because Meira herself was so small, there was a 
temptation through the household to treat her as a baby. 
But we quickly realized this wouldn’t do her any good. The 
new school year came around soon, and we enrolled Meira 
in first grade at our parochial school. Aside from sitting on 
the classroom floor a few times, she quickly became a school 
regular; almost everyone in the school now knows and loves 
Meira. The Sisters have taken special pains to help her with 
arithmetic. Learning catechism in a new language has been 
hard enough for Meira, but the concept of figures escaped 
her for a long time. 

After a few months, we all thought that Meira had for- 
gotten about Korea. She seemed absorbed in her new life 
and never even referred to anything Korean. Then it was 
Christmas and, of course, she recognized the Baby Jesus in 
our crib. One day, I began to play “Silent Night” on the 
piano. She rushed over and with great glee sang a whole 
verse in Korean. I cried a little as I hugged her. 

The reaction of our friends and neighbors has been one of 
the significant things about the adoption of Meira. Some 
are still a little skeptical, but most have been very enthusi- 
astic. In fact, this enthusiasm has itself caused problems. 
We began to notice that old friends, who knew all our chil- 
dren well, would come in and make a big fuss over Meira 
and ignore the other children. This hurt them, naturally, and 
Dan and I have had to diplomatically draw our guests’ atten- 
tion to the eight other children. 

Many people wonder why orphans from abroad should be 
taken into American homes when there are many adoptable 
children in orphanages in this country. Well, in the normal 
course of events, a family such as ours would never adopt an 
American child. But when you meet such a challenge as the 
Korean problem and see how great the need is. you want to 
do something special. At St. Paul’s Orphanage in Seoul, 
where Meira stayed while waiting for her visa, there are 160 
children waiting for someone to adopt them, so that they in 
turn can make way for more children who at present live 
on the streets. 

The adoption was completed in court last month and Meira 
Lucey is now ours. In the little while we have known her, 
she has taught us so much about life and the meaning of 
charity. I often think back to the day she arrived. She 
retreated a little from the effusive greetings of the grown 
children, preferring to take the hand of eighteen-month-old 
Crista and go off with her, as if she were used to caring for, 
and associating with, little ones. Meira wanted to look after 
someone. 
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Land Reform: 


‘THIS IS WHAT 
IT MEANS 


IN LATIN AMERICA, too few people own too 


much land. This is the crisis of the continent. For the 
effect of an unjust distribution of wealth is that a hun- 
dred million workers and their families—more than half 
of Latin America’s population—lack enough to eat and 
enough to wear. Worst of all, they lack the chance to 
better themselves. Each year the problem gets worse. 
In a decade, the population has grown 45 per cent, but 
food production only 32 per cent. In the next fifteen 
years, the labor force will increase by sixty-five million, 
but at the current rate of expansion, the economy will 
absorb only one-fifth of them. Everyone proclaims land 
reform as the solution. But there is little agreement on 
the means to this end, or even on the definition of the 
term. The landless worker wants a few acres, obtained 
by carving up the estate on which he lives and works, to 
grow enough food for his family. The landowner pro- 
tests that this would ruin the economy, because the 
worker would produce only enough for himself, he 
argues, nothing for the cities or export. If he wants 


land, give him government land in the undeveloped in- 
terior. But the government asks: Who will invest in the 
roads, railroads, social services, and such to make this 
program possible? 

There the matter stands—while the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer. It is no longer just the personal 
tragedy of each of the millions involved. Today it af- 
fects world order and our struggle to maintain our free 
institutions, for the only countries which have attacked 
the problem seriously, Mexico, Bolivia, and Cuba, have 
done so by the way of violence. And violence creates 
a fertile field for Communist subversion. 

Land reform, however, does not need violence for a 
mother. It does need a sense of justice in the ruling 
groups, combined with the ability to create an economy 
giving each man the opportunity of ownership. The 
startling differences in a man’s life and destiny a 
plot of land can bring are shown in the photos of two 
families on these pages. Misery is Gerardo Roman’s 
constant companion. But Fernando Correa walks in hope. 





Slavery 


Gerardo Romdan’s home 
in Colombia is a bamboo 
and mud hut. Without 
land reform, he will 
never have much better 


Freedom 


The very few Latin 

farmers like Fernando 
Correa who have a plot 

of land reflect the progress 
that comes from opportunity 





Gerardo Roman works for a neighboring farmer 
for a pittance to provide food for his family 


His children, who do not go to school, play 
on the sacks which serve as their beds at night 


HIS LIFE Is CONSUMED IN A QUEST FOR FOOD 


@ Gerardo Roman, a barefoot, illiterate worker who 
lives in a decaying village in the hills of Colombia, is 
a poignant symbol of the injustice of Latin American 
society. In all his thirty-eight years, he has never 
had a chance to go to school, to get a good job, to 
know the honest pride of a breadwinner whose family 
is cared for and secure. The possibility of obtaining 
even a few acres for cultivation is as remote from 
him as the moon. His life is a slavery to an economy 
he cannot understand, still less influence. Each day 
is a struggle for Gerardo Roman and his wife Eloise, 
a strong, long-suffering, sad-faced woman—a struggle 
to fill seven hungry bellies. The five children do not 
go to school. Like their parents before them, they 
lack the clothes, the books, the place to study, the 
motivation. In this, they do not differ from the 
majority of Latin American rural children, a fact 
hard for Americans to grasp. 

Even in this miserable existence, Gerardo Roman 
is well off compared to many Latins. For over a 
year, he has had steady work at $7 a week with 
a neighboring farmer. In his own yard, Roman has 
been able to grow a few plantains, and he keeps 
two or three pigs and some chickens. In fact, they 
feel so “wealthy” from time to time that they begin 
saving for a better house. 

Throughout Latin America, there are millions of 
Gerardo Romans—men attached to big estates, who 
give up to three days’ unpaid labor each week to a 


landlord, plus other services, in return for a few 
acres to grow the family’s food. They sow and harvest 
by hand, as in biblical times, using little fertilizer, 
though the soil is worn out. Seed has degenerated 
and gives low yields. Pesticides to protect plants 
from diseases are unknown. Insects and rodents eat 
more of the stored crop than does the family. It is 
no wonder then that the mortality rate throughout 
the continent is disastrously high; in Brazil, for ex- 
ample, there are 160 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births, in Chile 124—-compared with twenty-seven in 
the United States. It is a rare case when the landless 
farm worker’s income exceeds $100 a year—thus 
Roman’s fortune. 

The landless Latins have no way to voice their 
plight or even to take a minor step toward redressing 
it. Traditionally, they have no part in any decision- 
making process in the community. Their only social 
life outside immediate kinship groups is an occasional 
fiesta offering the relief of a drunken orgy. Bad 
liquor is cheap, but even a few cents for a bottle 
means a hungry family that week. 

Population growth is adding to the social pressures 
in Latin America. There is no future for Gerardo 
Roman’s sons in their village. Soon, each must make 
his choice: to go down to the valley to work as a 
day laborer on an estate or to join a band of desper- 
adoes high in the mountains and pursue a venturous 
living by raids on isolated farms. 





An unending grind of outdoor washing is the lot of Plantain, beans, and corn are staples of meager 
Roman's wife, whose contacts with the world are few meals; when times are good, a scrap of meat is added 


No furniture in her house and hardly a hope of a better life in her heart; just cares on her face and a prayer on her lips 











@ By American standards, Fernando Correa has a 
long way to go. But in his own community, and in 
his own mind, he is on top of the world. He owns 
twenty acres of land and a decent home, just a few 
miles away from Gerardo Roman (preceding pages). 
He and his wife can feed and clothe their family 
and look forward with some confidence to a future 
in which their eleven children will be launched on 
modest but adequate careers. There are all too few 
people like the Correas in Latin America, but the 
reasons for this situation have nothing to do with a 
lack of land. In this Colombian region as a whole, 
only a small fraction of the usable area is intensively 
cultivated, and as a rule, abundant idle or under- 
utilized lands lie within easy reach of those who need 
them. 

Dividing up the continent into twenty-acre units 
would not, however, turn Latin America into a para- 
dise of Correas. Fernando and his wife began with 
advantages which are even harder to acquire than a 
small farm. They had the benefit of a capital invest- 
ment in the form of buildings. livestock, tools, fruit 
trees, and seed; but more, they had the basic educa- 
tion needed to operate the farm and organize their 
lives rationally. 

Education is probably the thing hardest to come 
by in the Latin American countryside. More than 
half the school-age children are not in any school. 
Many others go to dilapidated schools taught by ill- 
qualified teachers. There are even teachers who them- 
selves have had only one year of primary schooling. 
Worst of all, the pupils seldom break through to a 
meaningful literacy. Lacking opportunity in their 
hovels to use either the theoretical or practical knowl- 
edge imparted at school, they quickly forget what 
little they were taught. By the time they marry and 
raise families, they have nothing left to pass on to 
their own children. Therein lies the true vicious 
circle. 

The big asset of the Correas is that they succeeded 
in surmounting this obstacle to advancement. Not 
only did both parents have five years of primary 
schooling, but Mrs. Correa spent some time teaching. 
With tables, chairs, and electric light in the home, the 
children can study, and the mother knows how to 
supervise. The radio and an occasional newspaper 
stimulate interest and make the effort meaningful. 
The result is that the children are not only complet- 
ing grade school but are intellectually and emotion- 
ally equipped to continue. Gonzalo, fourteen, is 
studying to be a mechanic. Virginia, thirteen, is just 
starting high school and plans to be a teacher. The 
$3 monthly tuition is hard to come by, but even if 
they must continue to go to school barefoot, they are 
determined to go. 

There are many in Latin America with the drive 
and determination of the Correas. The trouble is that 
few of them have the opportunity for constructive 
expression of their ambitions. Hence the smoldering 
volcano which every day rumbles more ominously. 


OWNING LAND 
HAS BROUGHT HIM SELF-RELIANCE 








Left, Fernando Correa’s children go to 
school and also learn to pick coffee berries 


Banana trees shade the coffee and yield 
a valuable source of income when fruit is ripe 


Upper right, the Correa children store 
corn on rafters in their freshly painted home 


Correa’s cow is treasured, for a regular 
supply of milk is a benefit enjoyed by few 











Family Life 


The Correas are proud of 

their home, which is a congenial 
place for work and study 

and for those precious moments 
that unite a family 


Information 


4 i? me The Correas attend Mass 

- oe * regularly, with Mrs. Correa a member 

7 —e, of Catholic Action. They enjoy 
4 


noe 
Vig i music on their radio and news 


broadcasts on world events 


A 


A Future 


The Correa children enjoy a 
healthy outdoor lunch. Their 
parents insist that they go to 
school so they will be raised to 
a level that fears not hunger 
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@ “Nothing, absolutely nothing, is so urgent as an 
improvement of the rural population’s standard of 
living, an improvement which includes a more equi- 
table distribution of the land.” This warning about 
Latin America was made to THE SIGN (February, 
1961) by Bishop Manuel Larrain, of Talca, Chile, 
first vice-president of the Bishop’s Committee of 
Latin America. 

The Gerardo Romans cry out their agreement. The 
Fernando Correas illustrate the social and human 
benefits that can result when a man has the chance 
to climb to the goal he dreams of. The obstacles in 
the way of land reform, however, are tremendous. 
The few who own the land still control much of the 
government machinery. And they are unwilling to 
lose even a particle of their vast wealth or their 
arbitrary power over the workers. Even when this 
problem is resolved, as it must be, the worst still re- 
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mains. A way must be found to break out of the 
vicious circle of illiteracy. And capital far beyond 
the capacities of underdeveloped countries must be 
invested in order to create viable family farms. This 
includes area costs, roads, water, electricity, and the 
individual costs of homes, farm buildings, machinery, 
seeds, fertilizers, and working capital. 

As President Kennedy proclaimed in his “Alliance 
for Progress” call to Latin America, fate, providence, 
and geography compel us to play a major part in 
solving this problem. Charity and self-interest com- 
bine to urge us to end the desperation which pro- 
duces endemic violence in many countries (a quarter 
of a million killings in Colombia since 1948) and 
makes possible a Communist beachhead less than a 
hundred miles from our coast. The President calcu- 
lates ten years for the job. Let us hope that we have 
that much time. 
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Wave of the future or great leap 
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backward? Goldwater’s friends cheer 


| 
: 


BY MILTON LOMASK 





WHEN, SOME MONTHS AGO, a national magazine re- 
vealed that Barry Morris Goldwater was the owner of a sports 
car “souped up” with airplane devices, his Washington of- 
fice was besieged with letters from outraged citizens asking 
how the junior senator from Arizona reconciled his well- 
known conservative views with possession of what amounted 
to a hot-rodder’s dream. 

The incident underscores a couple of points, concerning 
which nearly all observers of the fifty-two-year-old Repub- 
lican are prone to agree. 

One is that in the course of the events which have made 
Goldwater the leader of the right wing of his party, he has 
done a remarkable job of obliterating the long-held image of 
_ aconservative as a cross between a plutocrat and the dodo 
bird. 

The other is that what might be called the Goldwater 
“boom” has reached such proportions that everything he 
says or does tends to trigger a public reaction. 

Add to these points the assertion, frequently encountered 
in the press, that Goldwater’s appeal appears to be especially 
strong among Catholics—and it is plain that the Senator, his 
views, and his political prospects are subjects of compelling 
interest. 

“Plutocrat” is hardly the word for him. Anyone who uses 
it must reckon with the progressive working conditions in 
the Arizona department-store chain of which he is a one-third 
owner: 37'2-hour week, liberal profit-sharing plan, com- 
pany-paid life and health insurance, and “good” wages. 
“Dodo bird” won’t wash, because in his way of life the 
Senator is as “modern” as the jet aircraft he pilots in his 
spare time, as the equipment in the darkrooms where he 
puts the finishing touches on his photographs of South- 
western Indian life, as the home which he has recently built 
near Phoenix and which, like the sports car he no longer 
owns, is a gadgeteer’s delight. 


® Anything but a stuffed shirt, Goldwater is famous for 
his ability to laugh at himself, equally famous for some of 
his own contributions to the gaiety of nations. He relishes 
in retrospect the quip of Senator Hubert Humphrey that, as 
a lean six-footer with ruggedly handsome features and silver 
hair, Goldwater should have no trouble getting a movie con- 
tract with “Eighteenth-Century Fox.” And when, during the 
presidential campaign, he was informed that Democratic 
speakers were saying that fifteen million Americans (sic) 
were going to bed hungry every night, his comment was 
“They must be living on Metrecal.” 

Since 1952, when Goldwater entered the United States 
Senate, where he is now serving his second term, he has 
been expounding his political credo with a candor that has 
proved irresistible to gagsters and name-callers. He has been 
termed “labor’s public enemy number one,” “a_ political 
phony,” ‘“a_pre-Silurian slightly to the right of 
Charlemagne,” and, since the accession of the New Frontier, 
“an unreconstructed Old Frontiersman.” 

_ I would suggest, by way of embarking on a discussion of 
his social and political philosophy, that both the Senator’s 


extreme-liberal critics and his extreme-conservative followers 
are guilty of the same fallacy. 

The liberal fallacy is exemplified in a recent magazine 
article by that talented young playwright, Gore Vidal. Per- 
forming what is known in the journalistic trade as a “hatchet 
job” on Senator Goldwater, Vidal goes about his task in the 
spirit of a man convinced that every scrap of liberal legisla- 
tion placed on the federal statute books since 1932 is sacro- 
sanct. The impression left by Vidal’s article is that Gold- 
water’s attack on this legislation can be explained only by 
regarding him as an unread hillbilly from the empty (and 
empty-headed) West or as a slippery opportunist bent on 
subverting the Republic by running for president. 

All this, of course, is hogwash. No thoughtful liberal 
would contend that all of the social legislation to which the 
Senator objects is perfect or, in some cases, even needful. 
Nor, I suspect, does any thoughtful liberal resent the pres- 
ence on the political scene of an articulate and attractive 
spokesman for conservatism whose dissent from the majority 
view adds sharpness to the dialogue essential to the demo- 
cratic process. As for Goldwater’s eyeing the White House 
—that crime has been perpetrated by better men than he. 


@ The conservative fallacy is exemplified by a close friend 
of mine, a middle-aged widow, attractive, gracious, and de- 
voutly Catholic. When this lady invites you to her home, 
she greets you with a cocktail in one hand and a paper- 
bound copy of Barry Goldwater’s The Conscience of a Con- 
servative in the other. She buys the Senator’s book by the 
gross and never lets a week go by without hopefully mailing 
off half a dozen copies of it to unreconstructed liberal 
friends. It is her belief, a belief that seems to be prevalent 
among the Senator’s devotees, that for those seeking solu- 
tions to the social and economic problems of our time Gold- 
water’s Conscience offers the last word. 

That it doesn’t is suggested by a glance at some of its 
leading propositions. 

Running through the book is a call for us to return to 
something Goldwater calls “the free market.” Aside from 
some vague remarks about the laws of supply and demand, 
the Senator does not specify exactly what this free market 
is. Presumably he has reference to that period between the 
Civil War and World War I when our economy operated 
on survival-of-the-fittest tenets of laissez-faire capitalism. 

If this be the free market the Senator has in mind, heaven 
deliver us from his economic policies. As any student of 
social history can tell you, that market was as free as a bird 
with a broken wing. It was regulated from within by price- 
fixing and sundry other instrumentalities of monopoly cap- 
italism. It was regulated from above as a result of the 
constant effort of the business community to extract from 
the federal government legislation favorable to its interests. 





MILTON LOMASK is an author and journalist. His most recent 
book, Andrew Johnson, President on Trial (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy), is a superb re-creation of the post-Civil War period. 
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Last but not least, it bore on its back a superstructure of 
financial speculation so wild and woolly—and unregulated— 
that the laws of supply and demand were lost in the shuffle. 

Those bewitched by the Senator’s sentimental nostalgia 
for this free market are urged to consider the revealing in- 
dictment of it to be found in those magnificent but widely 
unread documents known as the Papal Social Encyclicals. 
The Holy Fathers do not have the Senator’s glib style, but 
they have a much better grasp of history and economics. 

In his book, Goldwater highlights his now familiar ideas 
on foreign policy. He favors a “hard line” in the Cold War. 
Specifically, he would withdraw recognition from Soviet 
Russia and ring Cuba with an economic and possibly a 
military blockade. 

Several Catholic sociologists, asked to comment on these 
ideas, criticize them on three grounds. They are irresponsible, 
in that they come close to advocating preventive war. They 
are misleading, in that they oversimplify the complex prob- 
lems involved. They are morally indefensible, because, in 
the words of one of the authorities consulted, “the Senator’s 
almost total opposition to extending economic aid to the 
poor and the unfortunate of other countries runs counter 
to the great law of charity which commands nations, as well 
as men, to be their brothers’ keepers.” 

“Goldwater’s ‘hard line,” says this same authority, “has 
all the earmarks of the Maginot Line. He is suggesting that 
we can win the Cold War by withdrawing into a little shell 
of isolationism and selfishness. Far from winning anything 
that way, I suspect that we would end up losing both our 
shirts and our souls. No one can argue with Goldwater’s 
stress on the virtue of individual responsibility, but there 
is a difference between individual responsibility in the in- 
terests of one’s personal comfort and individual responsibility 
in the interests of the common good. As a great and power- 
ful nation, singularly possessed of the blessings of God, our 
responsibilities for the common good do not end with our 
boundaries; they encompass the world.” 





No section of the Senator’s book has commanded more 
attention thin his view that many of the social programs 
now sponsored by the federal government are outside of its 
“constitutional mandate.” The Senator’s reference point 
here is the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
asserts that those powers not specifically delegated to the 
federal government are to be exercised only by the states 
or by the people. As the Senator reads this amendment, it 
prohibits the federal government from intervening (as it is 
now doing directly or indirectly) in such fields as social 
welfare, education, public power, agriculture, public housing, 
and urban renewal. 


@ Traditionally, of course, the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment is obliged to execute all laws passed by Congress 
until such time as those laws are declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. To date, the Court has not seen 
fit to go along with Goldwater’s constitutional objections 
to the federal welfare programs. This, however, does not 
mean that the Senator’s reasoning should be taken lightly. 
The validity of his objections is open to argument, but not 
the principle behind them. He is on sound ground in assert- 
ing that in pursuing our ends, however worthy, we should 
avoid bypassing the Constitution lest we weaken that instru- 
ment to the point where it ceases to be the bulwark of our 
freedoms. 

The Senator’s constitutionalism prompts him to some odd 
twists and turns in connection with the Supreme Court’s ban 
on segregation in the public schools. In a thin, little volume 
that skips lightly over many grave problems, he devotes no 
less than eight paragraphs to a technical quibble over the 
meaning of the term “civil rights.” 

A Negro !ad, Goldwater says in effect, may have a 
“natural” or “human” right to go to the same school as a 
white lad—but he does not have a “civil” right because a 
civil right is one embedded in the basic law and no such 
right is specified in the federal Constitution. Asserting in his 
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book that personally he favors integration, Goldwater then 
suggests that the problem be got around by adding to the 
Constitution an amendment reaffirming “the states’ exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the field of education.” 

Such an amendment, of course, would fasten public- 
school segregation on sections of the country for some time 
to come—and in a recent talk with this reporter, the Senator 
conceded as much. Describing himself as “unalterably op- 
posed to segregation on principle,” he now says that he 
would be “inclined to go along” with an amendment that, 
instead of killing the integration movement, would fortify 
it by forbidding the States to deny access to their tax- 
supported educational facilities on the grounds of race. 
Perhaps if the Senator sticks to his constitutional guns, 
he will yet needle the country into some such amendment— 
plus others designed to anchor our welfare programs—and 
thus go down in history, that mother of ironies, as the 
savior of the New Deal and the New Frontier. 

Sensitive to the charge that conservatives tend to be “just 
plain agin-ners,” Goldwater has recently issued two so-called 
manifestoes embodying specific proposals to implement his 
ideas. 

These manifestoes are startling, suggesting as they do that, 
to an extent seemingly unnoticed by many of Goldwater’s 
followers, their idol is slipping his conservative moorings. 

In his book, Goldwater pits himself against all federal 
welfare programs. He does not suggest that they be aban- 
doned overnight. He does suggest that, by some orderly and 
gradual process, all such programs be taken away from the 
federal government and turned back to the states where, ac- 
cording to his constitutional lights, they belong. 

In his manifestoes, Goldwater not only accepts all present 
welfare programs as fait accompli but even holds the door 
open for additional programs provided they do not call for 
tax increases or deficit spending and provided that it can be 
clearly shown that they are necessary and that the states 
cannot handle them. 


The Senator’s remarks on labor provide even greater evi- 
dence of the growing gap between Goldwater-the-political- 
theorist and Goldwater-the-political-strategist. 

In his book, the Senator expresses concern over what he 
calls the “excessive power” of organized labor. As a cor- 
rective he suggests, among other things, elimination of the 
union shop and of industrywide bargaining—actions which, 
according to the Catholic sociologists previously mentioned. 
would leave the unions defenseless against the powerful cor- 
porations with which they must deal. 

In his manifestoes, Goldwater has nothing to say about the 
union shop or industrywide bargaining. Instead, he con- 
fines himself to five mild little proposals, mostly aimed at 
democratizing unions by protecting their members against 
political coercion from their leaders and by prohibiting the 
unions themselves from excluding qualified workers from 
their membership rolls. 

To put all this another way: In The Conscience of a Con- 
servative, Barry Goldwater emerges as the bogey of organ- 
ized labor; in his manifestoes, he emerges as the champion 
of the rank-and-file! 


@ What all this proves, other than that wonders will never 
cease, is hard to say. Some political commentators find in 
the manifestoes indications that Goldwater is beginning to 
think like a presidential candidate. Others, some Catholic 
observers among them, see nothing in the manifestoes but 
the hand of the practical politician. Goldwater has long 
since evidenced his realization that his ultimate goals call 
for such a drastic revision of legislative trends that his only 
hope of achieving them is to proceed on a piecemeal basis. 
That he asks, in his manifestoes, only for an inch is no 
guarantee that he doesn’t still have his eye on the mile. 
The Senator himself denies that there has been any es- 
sential “softening” in his position. “As regards my views 
on labor,” he says, “even now we—meaning some of the 
other conservatives of the party and myself—are pre- 











Hobbyist Goldwater and his wife, Peggy 
(Left) A jet pilot, the Senator is fascinated by aircraft 


(Right) “Interesting” chat with fellow conservative William F. Knowland 
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paring a paper covering nineteen poinis. Quite likely, those 
who regard the labor suggestions in my book as drastic 
will regard the forthcoming paper in the same way. It does 
not call for a national right-to-work law, since that would 
be a case of the federal government assuming prerogatives 
which belong to the states. It does call for alterations in 
our present national labor law designed to abolish fhe com- 
pulsory union shop and to place a curb on industrywide bar- 
gaining.” 


@ However one may disagree with Goldwater’s notions— 
and most of the Catholic authorities consulted viewed them 
as “museum pieces”—it is a rare man who is not struck by 
the Senator’s upright character and engaging personality. 
He has an amazing capacity for keeping his political life 
separate from his personal. He gets along well with such 
public figures as Senator Humphrey and Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg, both of whom hold views almost diametri- 
cally opposed to his own. 

Not long ago the country was audience to a cat fight be- 
tween the Senator and Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, in the course of which both 
men laid tongue to unedifying remarks about the other. 
When it was all over, the Senator shrugged and admitted 
privately that he had said some things he hadn't quite meant. 
Reuther remained sore. 

The Senator comes honestly by his breezy charm and open 
manner. He belongs to an American pioneer family that 
goes back on the paternal side to 1852, when his grand- 
father Michael, a Russian-born Jew, arrived in the Far West 
to engage in selling goods in the gold-rush mining camps. 
In 1895, Baron Goldwater, Michael’s son and the Senator’s 
father, established in Phoenix what is now headquarters of 
the Goldwater’s four-store retail chain. 

Baron’s marriage in 1907 was to Josephine Williams, her- 
self a descendant of a pioneer strain going back to the Roger 
Williams. The Senator’s mother is now an energetic elderly 
lady, whose refusal to reveal her age is embarrassing to the 
Senator’s assistants, beleaguered by the press for every pos- 
sible bit of information about a man who, next to the Presi- 
dent, has become the most talked-about politician in America. 
An Episcopalian, Mrs. Goldwater reared her three children 
in that religion. 

Barry grew up in Phoenix, got his high-school education 
at a Virginia military academy, and spent one year at the 
University of Arizona, leaving school in 1928 because of his 
father’s death and going to work in the stores. In 1934 he 
was married to Peggy Johnson, an Indiana industrial heiress 
(they have three children), and during the war he served 
as a pilot in the ferry command and is now a brigadier gen- 
eral in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

After the war he drifted into politics. After two terms 
on the Phoenix city council and a spell as manager of a 
Republican friend’s successful gubernatorial campaign, he 
ran for—and won—a seat in the United States Senate, 
to which he was easily re-elected in 1958. 

High point of his career came in 1960 at the national 
convention of his party where, his name having been put 
in nomination, he cagily refused to put conservatism to the 
test and took advantage of the glare of publicity surrounding 
his speech of withdrawal to proclaim his intention of win- 
ning the Republican party “back” to conservatism, climax- 
ing his remarks with a ringing challenge to his supporters: 
“Let’s get to work.” 

At that moment Goldwater took over the Republican 
right; and at that moment, his boom was born. 

It has been roaring along ever since. His mail, 70 per 
cent of it coming from outside his state, averages close to 
2,000 pieces a week, and requests for his services as a 








speaker roll in at the rate of about twenty-five per day, 
Since 1959, he has been authorizing a three-times-a-week 

newspaper column. Appearing first in the Los Angeles Mir- 

ror, the column is now syndicated by eighty newspapers, 

Among them is the Atlanta Constitution, and when the con- 

tract was signed, the publisher of that liberal journal, mind- 

ful of the letter-writing proclivities of his readers, joshed, 

“T guess we can take it, if Goldwater can.” 

The most closely watched aspect of the Goldwater boom 
is his love affair with American college students. During 
the last eight vears, thanks largely to Goldwater, campuses 
the country over have witnessed the emergence of conserva- 
tive student groups. Many now adhere to two national 
bodies, the ISI (Intercollegiate Society of Individualists) 
and the YAF (Young Americans for Freedom). 

A prominent Catholic educator has said that among Cath- 
olic-college students Goldwater is presently “in greater de- 
mand as a speaker than any other person in the United 
States.” This may he true of some Catholic institutions, 
but the Senator's invitation file indicates that it is not true 
of such institutions as a whole. 

During a recent four-month period, Goldwater received 
invitations to speak from 163 college-associated groups, most 
of them student organizations. Of these groups, only four- 
teen were connected with Catholic campuses. In other 
words. whereas Catholic colleges account for about 14 per 
cent of all American colleges. invitations to Goldwater from 
such sources account for only about 11 per cent of the in- 
vitations he receives from all schools. The most interesting 
item culled from the Senator’s file is that he is wooing the 
Catholics. During the four-month period, he turned down 
eightv-nine invitations from non-Catholic institutions and 
accepted seventy: turned down only four of the Catholic 
bids and accepted ten. 

These figures are too trifling to mean much, but there are 
many other indications that Goldwater is strenuously court- 
ing Catholic support. One of his manifestoes contains co- 
pious extracts from the last annual statement by the bishops. 
It also contains a sentence patently designed to flatter the 
prejudices of those so-called Catholic exclusionists who tend 
to think of themselves as a somewhat separate and put-upon 
element of the American social structure. 


@ It goes without saying that any attempt to “sum up” Gold- 
water now would be fruitless, since he is a going concern. 
Where he is going and just how many people are going with 
him, these are matters about which speculation seems fruitless 
for the time being. Most observers, taking note of his boom, 
believe that, come 1964, the leaders of his party will think 
twice before selecting a nominee whose views are not accept- 
able to the senator from Arizona. 

As to whether the Senator himself will be his party's 
standard-bearer, there the oracles-of-things-to-come speak 
most unclearly. The Senator himself has said that his per- 
sonal political plans “begin and end” with the 1962 congres- 
sional elections, a wait-and-see attitude characteristic of Gold- 
water-the-working-politician. 

As to what sort of chief executive Mr. Conservative would 
make—that, to be sure, calls for the most remote sort of 
speculation. Worthy of repetition, certainly, is the comment 
of an eminent Catholic student of the social scene. 

“I believe,” he says, “that we could live with Goldwater’s 
domestic views for the reason that I don’t believe the Ameri- 
can people would permit any serious tampering with the 
hard-earned social reforms of the last three decades. His 
foreign policies are another kettle of fish. If Goldwater is 
serious about those, we should have to brace ourselves for 
trouble should the American people make the mistake of 
elevating the Senator to a position of national responsibility.” 
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Scene from American Shakespeare Festival's production of “Macbeth” 


* The Summer Bard 


In less than a decade, the American Shakespeare Festival 
has become an established theater institution. Now in a 
seventh successful season at Stratford, Connecticut, the 
group has performed for thousands of summer playgoers 
and brought an added dimension to the English lit courses 
for tremendous numbers of high school and college students. 

This season, the resident company includes Jessica Tandy, 
Pat Hingle, Kim Hunter, Donald Harron, Richard Waring, 
James Ray, and Donald Davis. The three-play repertory in- 
cludes a comedy-romance, As You Like It; the greatest of 
the Bard’s tragedies, Macbeth; and Troilus and Cressida, a 
comedy not often presented professionally. 

A more substantial fare than that offered by most sum- 
mer, or winter, playhouses, this is recommended as a 
splendid example of playmaking, with special appeal for 
students. 


% The New Plays 


A CALL ON KUPRIN is a timely, though not particularly 
impressive, melodrama by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, the playwrights who fashioned Inherit the Wind from 








the remnants of the Scopes evolution trial. Now they are 
involved in the morality and philosophy of the space age, 
specifically why a Soviet nuclear scientist does not defect 
to the free world. His theory is that science has potentialities 
for peace as well as war. The arguments on both sides, as an 
American reporter attempts to persuade him, are slick and 
superficial. Neither position ever accomplishes more than to 
skim the surface of the world’s gravest problem, but there 
are moments in which action and suspense predominate. 
These do compensate for the labored propaganda of the 
balance. Jeffrey Lynn and George Voskovec, as the vocal 
gladiators, Eugenie Leontovich, as an aged Muscovite who 
believes the Czar is still in power, and Lydia Bruce, as a 
dedicated young lady who trades politics for love, are con- 
vincing. We wish that the thesis they interpret had more 
vigor and vitality. 


MANDINGO is a thing written by Jack Kirkland, who 
made a mint out of blasphemy and sex in Tobacco Road. 
Either the money is gone or Kirkland felt that the time 
was ripe for a shocker to outdistance Tennessee Williams. 
In any event, he is back with a raucous assault about a 
slave-breeding farm in the Alabama of 1832, presided over 
by a rheumatic nut who cherishes corn likker, white su- 
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premacy, and carefully bred slaves, in that order. As played 
by Franchot Tone, this depraved squire is thoroughly con- 
' vincing and completely revolting. So is the story, which 
runs the gamut from perversion, incest, and miscegenation, 
to brutality and sadism. This is an ugly play, based on a 
lurid, paperback novel, which never rises above the level 
of the pornographic. 





Jean Genet’s THE BLACKS is a fervent, antiwhite tirade 
which has aroused the enthusiasm of the inner-circle intel- 
lectuals from Paris to the remains of the avant garde set in 
Greenwich Village. Controversialist Genet indulges in a 
q chaotic symbolism in which the law, the Church, and all 
: vested authority are judged guilty of tyranny and the exploita- 
tion of the Negro. The harangue makes full use of blas- 
phemy and obscenity in attempting to sensationalize an 
issue. The values are questionable, for this was penned in 
; hatred, and there is an obvious effort to stir up antagonisms 
at a time when the need for understanding never has been 
greater. 


%* Reviews in Brief 


NIKKI, WILD DOG OF THE NORTH is the latest in the 
Walt Disney True-Life Adventure series. It is based on the 
James Oliver Curwood novel Nomads of the North and is 
the first Technicolor picture made in Canada with an 
exclusively Canadian cast and production crew. Nikki is a 
Malemute pup, separated from his master when their canoe 
overturns during a trip down a dangerous rapids. Before 
their reunion, the Malemute has some fantastic wilderness 
adventures, and the audience is treated to a suspenseful, 
unusual, and awesome spectacle. Jean Coutu is in good 
form as a trapper of the Canadian Rockies, and there are 
| some lively French-Canadian melodies to provide a con- 
trast in this impressive example of what can be done in 
making superior adventure-movies north of the border. 
(Buena Vista) 





Lest the title SNOW WHITE AND THE THREE STOOGES 
keep you at arm’s length, it is pleasant to report that this is 
a disarming, whimsical, and imaginative musical pastiche. 
Accepted as pure fairyland capering, it is relaxing and 
amusing most of the time, with a minimum intrusion by 
TV’s wrinkled delinquents, the Three Stooges. They are 
cast as traveling mountebanks who become involved in 
the romance and dangers of Prince Charming and Snow 
White. Visually and musically, this is a delightful package, 
with Olympic skating champion Carol Heiss, a pretty and 
talented newcomer to the screen, Edson Stroll, Patricia 
Medina, Guy Rolfe, and Buddy Baer all in the best story- 
book tradition. Primarily for the grammar-school set, this is 
a surprise treat for their sated elders as well. (20th Century- 
Fox) 





Jerry Lewis scampers fitfully through another of his zany 
escapades, this time under the title of THE LADIES MAN. 
It offers him as a shy boy who is deathly afraid of girls. He 
takes a job as houseboy in a private mansion, only to 
discover, too late, that it is a residence club for working 
girls. The rest is predictable, and humorous perhaps, if you 
are a Lewis admirer. Helen Traubel, Harry James, George 
Raft, and Art Baker are a few who aid the cause, though 
not enough to make this more than lightweight Lewis farce. 
(Paramount) 





J MAN IN THE MOON is a prime example of British 
spoofing technique, a timely slapstick aimed at astronaut 
training. Kenneth More is starred as a medical guinea pig 
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French-Canadian Jean Coutu with Malemute “wonder 
dog” in “Nikki, Wild Dog of the North” 
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Edson Stroll is Carol Heiss’ Prince Charming in 
“Snow White and the Three Stooges” 







working at a cold research center. Unfortunately, he is of 
such equable disposition that he is apparently immune to 
colds. He is transferred to the Atomic Research Center, 
where he is trained for a flight to the moon. Satirizing the 
various aspects of the moon-flight preparation, this has some 
hilarious moments and a generally amiable air as it pokes 
fun at the space age. More is idealiy suited to his bland 
role, and there are competent contributions by Shirley Anne 
Field, Bruce Boa, and Charles Gray in this artful lark. 
(Rank) 
























































The current vogue for rehashing Jules Verne-style science 
fiction pays off handsomely in VOYAGE TO THE BOT- 
TOM OF THE SEA, a thriller with a timely plot. Walter 
Pidgeon is cast as a scientist who has designed and built a 
gigantic atomic sub, which he is guiding on its maiden 
voyage under the polar ice cap. The sub surfaces to discover 
that the entire sky is aflame and the temperature has reached 
135 degrees. Contacting Washington, he is told that the 
Van Allen Belt of Radiation which encircles the earth is 
afire and the world is in imminent danger of destruction. 
The sub returns to New York and then to a tense and 
credible undersea mission which solves the earthlings’ di- 
lemma. The technical effects are excellent and the per- 
formances convincing in this chiller. Joan Fontaine, Peter 
Lorre, Barbara Eden, Regis Toomey, Robert Sterling, 
Fates Michael Ansara, and a fortunately non-singing Frankie 
Avalon make up the cast. (20th Century-Fox) 





%* Censorship 


The question of what, where, when, why, and by whom is 
being debated endlessly these days in regard to motion- 
picture censorship. It would be difficult to find anyone of 
adult mentality who is in favor of censoring movies. On 
the other hand, it is almost impossible to locate anyone 
who feels that today’s movies are not censorable. 

Even in those cases of quite obvious default on the part 
of the moviemakers, it is evident that censorship is not the 
answer. Classification? Possibly, but by whom? Obviously 
also, not everyone is going to be satisfied by a solution to 
what has become a pressing problem for the industry and 
an urgent one for the public. 

Self-regulation, as under the Production Code, is the only 
sensible answer to a vexing and unhappy situation. If what 
remains of the motion picture industry is anxious to restrain 
the extremists who would clamp a political censorship on 
what is basically an art form, they must curb their own 
excesses first. It is not enough to say that there should 








telligent restraint, the word “freedom” is meaningless, per- 
haps even dangerous. 

In recent months we’ve had a rash of movies in which 
prostitutes are glamorized, violence has become a mania, 
and psychopathic studies are presented in an atmosphere 
of highly confused moral values. We've had the annual 
“Oscar” race, in which a majority of the entries fell far 
short of minimum moral standards. There are those who 
say it is being alarmist to point out these facts; that we 
should instead concentrate on the finer aspects of movie- 
making. 

We dissent. In two decades of reviewing motion pictures 
and plays, we have never failed to urge support of better 
entertainment, and we shall continue to do so. However, as 
a friend in the theater recently asked this reviewer: “What 
has happened (insofar as Catholic reviewing is concerned) 
to ‘Lead us not into temptation’?” 

It is one thing to appreciate the artistic quality of a film, 
but it would appear to be the function of a Catholic critic 
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to point up the flaws in many movies hailed enthusiastically 
as “great art.” True art cannot be immoral, but there seems 
to be confusion on the point. Where is the recognition of 
the fact that a movie can be spiritually enriching without 
being a great artistic effort? Also, where is the admission 
that a film highly touted by the esoteric few can be danger- 
ous, moral dynamite for the many? 
Let’s face the issue! 


%* Quotable 


“There is still evidence in our nation of a disparaging and 
mercenary attitude on the part of a small group of oppor- 
tunists in the advertising and entertainment fields who are 
weakening the moral fiber of American youth. Our youth 
are literally bombarded with vulgar newspaper advertising 
in some newspapers. Movies all too often make good on the 
provocative promises of these advertisements, and profanity 
and obscenity are the main ingredients of more and more 
screen offerings. We can also see the same results of this 
degeneration on our television screens.” J. Edgar Hoover 
in testimony before a House Appropriations Subcommittee. 


Monsignor Thomas F. Little, executive secretary of the 
National Legion of Decency: “Are we suggesting that every | 
film must be suitable for the youngest theatergoer? Hardly 
that, for every reasonable person will encourage the motion 
picture industry to provide us with mature, worthwhile | 
adult entertainment. What we are suggesting, however, is 
that there are more and more films today which only an 
irresponsible parent will permit minors to view. There also 
are some films today that even a mature adult should 
recognize as being socially disruptive and morally cor- 
rosive.” 


“There is no doubt that last year (1960), though the vast 
majority of pictures were unobjectionable, there were more 
pictures than ever that should not have been seen by chil- 
dren under sixteen unless accompanied by adults.” Geoffrey 
Shurlock in the New York Times. 






Underwater adventures abound in the latest science- 
fiction movie, “Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea.” iz 
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@ In little Finland, which shares a 788- 
mile border with the Soviet Union, it 
takes an exceptional man to be a pro- 
fessed anti-Communist. Such a man 
is Kari Suomalainen, a shy, gangling 
cartoonist who once enraged none other 
than Nikita Khrushchev. 

Suomalainen, thirty-nine, is the car- 
toonist for the liberal, independent, 
Helsinki Sanomat, Finland’s largest 
daily newspaper (circulation 275,000). 
He is best known as Kari. 

The cartoon that annoyed the Soviet 
leader and catapulted Kari into inter- 
national prominence appeared in the 
fall of 1958. It showed Khrushchev in 
a Volga River barge, being pulled by 
East European satellite slaves, while he 
points a taunting finger at President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and shouts, “Shame on You, 
Imperialists.” 

The cartoon was widely reprinted. 
It showed up on posters in Britain dur- 
ing Macmillan’s visit to Moscow, and 
it circulated in New York. A committee 
representing the “captive nations” tried 
to have an enlargement of the cartoon 
included in a mural display at the 
United Nations building. 

When Finnish President Urho Kek- 
konen visited Moscow, Khrushchev 
blasted the “irresponsible Finnish press,” 
meaning Kari, of course. The president, 
on his return to Finland, attacked the 
press, particularly cartoonists, for en- 
dangering relations with neighboring 
Russia. 

Kari put the tempest into perspective 
the very next day and also brought 
smiles to the people of Finland. His 
cartoon showed himself drawing a 
bandy-legged dove of peace while Presi- 
dent Kekkonen looked sternly down 
over the slogan, “Big Brother is watch- 
ing You.” 

Despite the controversy, Kari is not 
a thoughtless agitator. Rather, he is a 
quiet, studious man, whose head is a 
storehouse of ideas, many of them 
gathered during his daily, two-hour walk 
through the streets of his beloved 
Helsinki. “It may take a couple of 
years after I get an idea before I can 
use it,” he says. 

In the psychological struggle in the 
world today, Kari sees a great mission 
for cartoons in conveying ideas. “The 
political cartoon,” he maintains, “is a 
tactical weapon.” Kari believes that a 
cartoonist, or anybody else for that 
matter, should understand the system 
that he is trying to defend. It is easier, 
he admits, to define Communism, but 
the confusion among those who attempt 
to define democracy is due to a disre- 
gard for man’s divine origin. “People 
lose track of the purpose of life.” 

A few years ago, he drew a cartoon 
































































































Finnish cartoonist Kari Suomalainen 
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of a Helsinki street, crowded with 
Christmas shoppers. Shoved off the side- 
walk in the crush and ignored by the 
passers-by was the figure of Christ. 
Kari captioned the cartoon, “An Unin- 
vited Guest at a Birthday Party.” So 
impressed was the State Church that 
it had thousands of reprints posted on 
buses, billboards, halls, and churches. 

On another occasion, a panel of the 
most eminent scholars in Finland ap- 
peared on television to question, “Does 


God Exist?” The program aroused 
country-wide interest. 
The next day, Kari pictured the 


panelists debating the question while 
held in the palm of God. His caption 
too was a cryptic, “Does God Exist?” 

In 1958, Kari and his wife, Lilisi, 
became Catholics, joining fewer than 
2,000 others in the smallest religious 
group in Finland. 

If in disagreement with current trends 
or ideas within the Church, Kari ex- 
presses his displeasure by means of a 


satiric barb. Not one, for instance, to 
favor all modern church art, Kari once 
pictured a modernistic church with the 
beaming pastor standing on the steps. 
Approaching the priest was a satanic- 
looking creature who had an abstract 
painting tucked under his arm. The cap- 
tion read, “Do you need an altar 
painting?” 

On other occasions, the timelessness 
of the Church evokes a sensitive re- 
sponse. Under a picture of church 
pillars casting long shadows in the 
afternoon sun, he put this caption, 
“The Church Should Not Follow Time 
—Time Should Follow the Church.” 

“It’s an empirical world we live in,” 
laments Kari. “Men have to be shown 
before they will believe or accept any- 
thing. It is a consequence of the dis- 
regard shown for metaphysics.” 

Sometimes, he feels, the democracies 
are little better than the Communist 
states in teaching the relative values. He 
put this idea in a cartoon that took 
the shape of two show windows. 

In one window, capitalism offered an 
abundance of goods, mostly luxuries. 
Below it was the inscription, “Com- 
modities Without Ideas.” The Com- 
munist show window was_ austere, 
displaying only the portraits of Stalin 
and Lenin, furled flags, and the dove 
of peace. The caption read, “Ideas 
Without Commodities.” 

“When I started as a cartoonist in 
1949, I just didn’t know how,” he ex- 
plains in a low voice that accentuates 
his shyness. “I copied the styles of 
David Low, Giles, Vicky, Herblock, 
Peter Arno, anybody who could help 
me. But if I have any style today, it 
must be my own.” Kari is a methodical 
worker, taking about three hours to 
complete a cartoon. 

He watches bemused while the great 
powers compete for outer space. After 
Sputnik zoomed into space and the 
West looked on glumly as Russia 
strutted on the center stage, Kari of- 
fered his own view of the satellite show. 

He pictured a well-padded football 
player, obviously American, holding a 
satellite under his arm. His coach, the 
U.S. professor, was saying, “Don't 
worry, we'll soon kick our own (sput- 
nik) up.” 

The American way of life intrigues 
him. When the Russian rocket hit the 
moon, Kari pictured a man wearing an 
apron and surrounded by piles of dishes 
in a kitchen. The caption asked, “How 
can American men have time to send 
rockets to the moon, when they have to 
wash the dishes all day long?” 

If people get annoyed at Kari, he is 
not disturbed. “I only try to make peo- 
ple think. They don’t have to agree 
with me.” 
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CURRENT FACT 


New Foreign Aid Commission? 


President Kennedy has proposed a five-year foreign aid 
program. Obviously, it is in trouble. Even if it should pass, 
there are certain misunderstandings which could hamper 
effective administration: (1) disillusionment caused by 
failures and abuses in administering past programs, (2) Con- 
gressional opposition to five-year plans, and (3) just plain 
general apathy. 

As for disillusionment, apparently the unusual success 
of the Marshall Plan raised our expectations for all foreign 
aid programs too high. The Marshall Plan was a superb 
success. Nations of free Europe are now prosperous and 
growing stronger. 

But we should not expect to score this kind of success 
in aiding the newly developing nations. With them, it will 
often take decades before notable achievements can be 
observed. This is understandable. Highways, harbors, and 
power systems must first be developed before some of 
these nations can build their industry. Often education is 
the basic need, and there is no such thing as a crash program 
for speeding up education. 

It is the long-term aspect of the five-year plan that bothers 
many legislators. Congressmen are reluctant to give up 
the control they now enjoy over annual appropriations. But 
if they want effective foreign aid, they should be realistic. 
We could hardly have developed our missile program or 
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discovered our nuclear power and weapons, if the military 
had been denied benefits of extended planning. So, too, with 
effective foreign aid. Moreover, besides the demands of 
Christian sharing and the needs of world order, foreign aid 
happens to be an important Cold War weapon. As the great 
powers move more deeply into a nuclear stalemate, the 
ultimate position of Asia, Africa, and Latin America may 
be crucial in tipping the balance of power. 

Plain general apathy is one of the biggest blocks. Part of 
this comes from the complexity of the problem. People 
don’t understand it. And there is such a thing as that which 
Cardinal Newman termed “weariness of well-doing.” More- 
over, the feeling grows that foreign aid is just another drain 
on our already overextended resources. 


One way of dramatizing the entire issue and bringing clari- 
fication to the American people would be to appoint an 
unusually high-level investigating commission, with the 
power and prestige of a British Royal Commission. This 
could include the top political leaders of both parties and 
private citizens of unquestioned competence. The com- 
mission should have full powers to investigate all relevant 
facts. It should aim to draw up a thorough blue-print which 
could serve as a basic policy document. We think such a 
commission is timely and necessary. 














UNITED PRESS INTEANATIONAL 


SPOTLIGHT. Berlin again is center of 
world concern. Here is where the major 
showdown will probably come. Khru- 
Sshchev threatens to make West Berlin 
part of East Germany and seal it off 
from the West—by December. The U.S. 
is committed to keep West Berlin free 
and open to the West. Her problem is to 
convince Khrushchev she intends to 
stand firm—regardless. Map shows three 
air lanes, the superhighway, and railroad 
passing through East Germany to West 
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The Real School Issue 


Debate over federal aid to education has flushed into the 
broad daylight many conflicting views concerning the kind 
of government we want and the kind of education we need. 
As we see it, privately run schools, legally approved, are 
engaged in basically the same public work of preparing 
future American citizens as are the government-run schools 
and, therefore, are entitled to some measure of public sup- 
port; such support is in harmony with the American tradi- 
tion of separation of Church and State. 

Many of our fellow Americans disagree with us. We 
respect their honest convictions and hope that, within the 
framework of our democratic society, we can work out 
amicably a solution which will truly secure the common 
good of the nation. 


But there is one viewpoint which we reject with contempt: 
the scheme of those who wish to impose a religion of 
secularism on the United States of America. This view is 
un-American and anti-Christian and, if allowed to prevail, 
will be suicidal for American society. 

The secularistic view was patronizingly stated in editorial 
comment of The New Republic, March 20: “The state- 
supported school is the great melting pot of democracy, 
the mingling place of all creeds and viewpoints. . . . The 
state is bound to tolerate centrifugal cultural influences... . 
But we misunderstand the scheme if we think of the state 
as neutral. . . it is itself committed to exerting a secular, 
unifying, equalitarian force. To accept the principle of 
general support of public and private schools equally out 
of public funds is to abandon the mission of the state, 
since it removes the single, most effective inducement 
available to the state to draw people to its system of 
schools and away from centrifugal systems. To this extent, 
it is the mission of the state to discourage parochial 
schools,...." 


Secularizers have had the field largely to themselves for 
the past century They have succeeded in creating a 
secularistic culture throughout Western society. And the 
culture they have created is weak, soft, and decadent. 

In his recent book, The Crisis of Western Education 
(Sheed & Ward), Christopher Dawson points out: “Modern 
culture is not pluralistic in character, as some _ social 
scientists have assumed; on the contrary, it is more unitary, 
more uniform, and more highly centralized and organized 
than any culture the world has ever known.” 

The distinguished scholar pitilessly dissects the dry rot 
of this modern, secularistic culture. He says it does not 
even deserve the name of civilization. It is merely “a 
technological order resting on a moral vacuum. . . applied 
in the Western democratic world in the service of wealth 
and the satisfaction of material needs.” He defines the vaunted 
“democratic way of life” as “essentially a negative atti- 
tude which implies the absence of any deep moral con- 
viction. It produces a society which is spiritually 
neutral and passive, and consequently, it affords an easy 
prey for any strong, aggressive, revolutionary power like 
communism.” He claims that “modern education has been 
one of the major factors in producing this. .. .” 


Parochial schools can help magnificently to vitalize our 
national culture. They are not divisive of genuine Amer- 
ican unity. Time and again, Catholic educators have taken 
large groups of children, varying greatly in racial, social, 
economic, and national backgrounds, and formed them 
into a united group of responsible American citizens, 
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actively engaged in constructive work for their communities, 
This fact has been confirmed in a sociological study by 
Peter H. and Alice S. Rossi. (The Harvard Educational Re- 
view, Summer, 1957) 

Out of love for America, as well as out of love for 
the spiritual destiny of their children, Catholic parents 
should press for proper public recognition of the service 
their schools do for American society. 


The Uneducated Educated 


Some years ago, a certain college president referred to one 
of our most brilliant nuclear physicists as “the most un- 
educated educated man” he had ever met. In the vast world 
of knowledge there are, somewhat as in heaven, “many 
mansions,” and this particular scientist was abysmally igno- 
rant of a great many of them. 

We were reminded of this recently when we read a 
statement by economist Dr. Kenneth Boulding. Not since 
Margaret Sanger proposed to the women of England that 
they declare a ten-year moratorium on bearing children have 
we read such nonsense as that proposed by Dr. Boulding 
when he addressed the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare a few months ago. With greater pontification than any 
pope ever dared to assume, he solemnly declared, “If 
science and technology give us death control, it must also 
give us birth control. We must eventually have a stable 
population. This means an average of a little over two 
children or so per family, and no nonsense.” The Attorney- 
General of the United States is not going to like that! 

Frankly, we feel sure that American parents will never 
stand in line to get permission from some government 
bureaucrat to bring a child into the world. But it is this 
kind of thinking which is currently pressuring the United 
Nations Economic, Social, and Cultural Organization to 
map programs for the artificial limitation of national 
populations. It is also this kind of thinking which, if un- 
checked, can lead American society to some form of 
totalitarian government, even though such a step is, as 
yet, beyond Dr. Boulding’s thinking. 


A common failing of too many scientists and technologists 
in Western society today is to play at being God. They 
are rightly concerned about population pressures and the 
condition of world health and world order. Such grave 
problems deserve all the attention they can get from our 
physicists, chemists, technologists, and economists. They 
also deserve earnest attention from our statesmen, prophets, 
and priests, for human nature is to be guided by some- 
thing higher than the mere mechanical laws governing atoms 
and molecules, genes and chromosomes. 

The world sighs for wisdom and moral leadership. And 
the curse of Western society today is that it is merely, as 
Christopher Dawson remarked, “a technological order rest- 
ing on a moral vacuum.” 

It is because of this “moral vacuum” in modern life 
that we hear such horrible nonsense about society’s right 
to kill the aged, the crippled, the incurably insane; to 
sterilize the “socially undesirable” and to abort unwanted 
babies; to mass-produce contraceptives for maximum per- 
sonal exhilaration with minimum social responsibility; and 
even to teil parents if and when they may have babies. 

Scientists such as Dr. Boulding must have awful night- 
mares after they go to bed at night, lugubriously worrying 
about how they will be able to run the universe the next 
day. A little belief and trust in God’s providence, a little 
more optimism concerning the resourcefulness of human 
nature, and a little less serious estimate of their own im- 
portance would help immeasurably to cheer them up. 
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GILLOON PHOTO 
IRISH FIRST. On first state visit of Monaco’s 


rulers to Ireland, Prince Rainier, Princess Grace 
pose with President and Mrs. Eamon de Valera 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


COMING COUNCIL. Pope John XXIII presides over 
meeting of cardinals and other prelates. This was. first 
session of the Central Commission preparing for Second 
Vatican Council, which will be held probably late next year 











TOP RADIO SPOT. Bishop McNulty (right) gives Gold Bell 
Award to Fr. Fidelis Rice, C.P., of “Hour of the Crucified” gee’s arrival recalls need of help 





UPI 


CALL FOR COURAGE. Italy’s Premier Fanfani l 
urged Americans to show against communism the | 
courage they showed at Pearl Harbor. “With such de- 

termination,” he added, “you can save the world” 







































RELIGIOUS NEWS 


FILLING A NEED. Shortage of priests in South 
America is deep concern of Church. Here a priest 
from Ireland looks over parish he will help in Peru 





LONG WAIT. An 86-year-old refu- 
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UNTIL THIS GENERATION, a Negro might gain 
acceptance in the white man’s America if he were an 
outstanding infielder, or pugilist, or vocalist, or jazz 
musician. Sports and the performing arts have been 
the principal anterooms for Negro admission to full 
membership. Even in the professions, only extraordi- 
narily endowed Negroes were permitted entry, though 
on the white man’s terms. To be a good citizen, a 
Negro has had to be about twice as good as anyone 
else. And most white folks were rather glad when 
another Negro (out of eighteen million) had “made the 
grade,” as it was said on the upper levels of condescen- 
sion. Nowadays, Negro gapmanship has taken a pro- 
founder meaning. Perhaps it was the shock treatment 
of World War II, in which millions of white and Negro 
GI’s were jumbled together within range of undis- 
criminating enemy steel. Perhaps it was the intense 
value-searching set off at Hiroshima. Certainly the in- 
creasingly articulate voice of Negro protest has had 
much to do with it. However complex the predisposi- 
tions, the American Negro today is making it plain he 
aspires not to the white man’s dignity, but to his own. 
He doesn’t want to cross the gap; he wants to close it. 

The four Negroes on these pages typify this new 
movement. The extraordinary thing about them is that 
all four are following courses ordinary to their voca- 
tional condition. As a lawyer, Alexander Pierre Tur- 
eaud has been hammering the bends and twists out of 








our laws until they read the same for all citizens. As 
a skilled organizer, Ted Harris is working in the Congo 
to help educate Africans out of anarchy. As a bright 
young Georgian, Charlayne Hunter is completing her 
education at her state’s university—because she dared 
to be its first Negro coed. As an up-and-coming political 
scientist, Albert H. Miller wasn’t allowed to make a 
living at it until he risked applying for a faculty post at 
a Catholic girls’ college in a white community. 

They don’t consider themselves pioneers in anything 
that can’t be imitated. If in the moment of break- 
through, the crumbling walls fall in on themselves, 
they don’t enjoy it, as can the inveterate agitator. They 
have taken short, direct steps without rancor, and all 
have won respect in the white community. They have 
discovered that it is not themselves that constitute the 
minority, but rather their opponents. White supremacy 
still has its loud and zealous partisans, but so do 
Anti-Vivisection and the Gold Standard. Racism is no 
longer current in the American mainstream, and never 
really was a majority principle. 

The Negro never chose America, but now he stands 
to bring to the American amalgam special qualities 
which can add strength and beauty to the whole. His 
hourly ministry at the altars of patience, for instance, 
may yet lend a salutary cast to the national character. 
Meet four Americans who are already giving more 
of themselves to the U.S. than they will ever demand. 
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A. P. Tureaud of New Orleans: 
Rights are won on the buses, at 
the registry, in the classrooms 







ALEXANDER PIERRE TUREAUD 


As the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
accelerates its timetable to equalize Negro rights before the law, it falls 
to circumspect lawyers like Alexander Pierre Tureaud, sixty-one, to press 
the fight in the courts. Last year’s momentous federal order to desegregate 
New Orleans schools was a work of eight years for Tureaud, who began 
battering away at racial injustice thirty-three years ago with a failure. 
In 1928, he appealed to the school board for the use of an abandoned 
white school to relieve overcrowding in Negro schools. The board ordered 
the building torn down, winning its point perhaps but also confirming 
Tureaud in a career which has since opened voter registry to Louisiana 
Negroes, equalized teacher salaries, and desegregated Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, parks and city buses. The teacher case alone, as his racist op- 
ponents like to point out, “cost the State of Louisiana $100,000,000” 
—which can also be taken as the extent Negro teachers had been victim- 
ized. Despite many years of fighting bigotry—and the anonymous phone 
calls and nasty threats that have come with it—folks in New Orleans say 
that “A.P.” has no hate in him. At one time the only Negro lawyer in 
Louisiana, Tureaud is proud of the respect he has won among the state’s 
judges. Even if the school board hadn’t torn down that school in 1928, 
says Tureaud modestly, “Changing public sentiment in the South and an 
improved economy no longer tolerate these shameful conditions.” And be- 
sides litigation, he points out, Negroes also need to activate their rights. 
(Two-thirds of Louisiana Negroes still fail to register.) Said A.P.: “Each 
of us has to win it on the buses, at the registry, in the classrooms. Each 
man has to say emphatically to himself: ‘1 do not accept this disgrace.’ ” 
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The Sign’s People of the Month.....— 


Ted Harris, of Philadelphia, with law 
students at Leopoldville, Congo 


Charlayne Hunter (center), now a familiar 
figure on University of Georgia campus 





Al Miller with political science class at 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
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CHARLAYNE HUNTER 





AL MILLER 








Whether political immaturity is cause or effect of colonialism, everyone 
agrees by now the new African nations came to sovereignty with insufficient 
trained-leader personnel. That’s why Philadelphia’s Ted Harris rushed to 
Leopoldville a few months ago to become secretary-general of the Congo’s 
new National School of Law and Administration. In an NCCM-radio talk 
before he left, Harris urged: “The challenges which confront us in Georgia, 
Mississippi, Harlem, and Leopoldville are not susceptible to justifications 
for compromise or delay.” James Theodore Harris, Jr., thirty-eight, comes 
to this critical job providentially well prepared. He has already been a key 
man in the American Society for African Culture, the Council on Race 
and Caste in World Affairs, the Foundation for Youth and Student Affairs, 
and World University Service. He is fluent in five languages, African affairs, 
the co-operative movement, and the need for broader educational opportuni- 
ties. A Catholic convert at sixteen, this son of a large family was himself 
set in motion by a scholarship to LaSalle College. In 1958 he was given the 
James J. Hoey Award for Interracial Justice. Affable, magnetic, and in- 
ventive, Ted Harris has brought his wife and their four children to the Congo. 


When Charlayne Hunter, daughter of a Methodist army chaplain, was in 
the eighth grade, she was the only Negro in her class and nobody seemed 
to trouble about it. But it’s a long way from that army post school in 
Alaska to the University of Georgia, where her enrollment set off rioting, 
stoning, cross-burning, and Ku Klux Klan threats on her life. “I merely 
want to get an education,” she told jeering mobs after a federal court 
ordered the 176-year-old state university to admit the Atlanta girl and 
Hamilton Holmes, both nineteen, as its first Negro students. Only a minority 
of Georgia’s 7,500 undergrads participated in the midnight rioting around 
Miss Hunter’s dorm, but their noise and their hate was explosive enough 
to be heard around the world, to the embarrassment of Americans, even 
Southerners, and many co-scholars on the Athens campus. Coeds and faculty 
members rallied to her defense in what they called their “Baby-Sitting 
Brigade.” Thirty police cars, special FBI bodyguards, and temporary sus- 
pension ‘for her own safety’ also helped blunt the riots. “I was not really 
frightened,” she says. “The really sincere friends I made outweigh anything 
else.” She persisted in making herself liked on a personal basis, and the 
silent treatment first accorded her by many students is no longer so mute. 
Now turning to her junior year, the first Negro coed to stick it out in an 
otherwise white Southern college believes, “In the long run I'll be better for 
it, and so will everyone else.” A Catholic convert, Charlayne was honored 
for her conduct in the integration crisis by the New York Catholic In- 
ter-racial Conference. Intent on her studies, she wants to be a writer. 


All things being equal, Al Miller is the personable sort you would hire 
if you needed his kind of brainwork. He holds advanced degrees in political 
science, he is a devoted father, accomplished teacher, and practiced editor, 
and he comes well recommended by four colleges and a host of friends. 
But all things are not equal for Al Miller: he’s a Negro. Before moving his 
family from Chicago to Winona, Minnesota—where neighbors say they’re 
glad he came—Miller suffered the daily bruises that go with being Negro, 
even up North. He had sometimes been hired on the telephone, fired on 
arrival; refused emergency treatment in hospitals; stopped from visiting in 
white apartment houses; threatened with bombing. “I don’t enjoy being 
public headache number one,” he says. Miller feels the national migraine 
a little more sensitively than most, because he has a penchant for doing 
things Negroes aren’t expected to do and going places Negroes aren't 
supposed to go. “But we will never get anywhere,” he says, “if we huddle 
in our ghettos because we won't risk the next disillusionment.” Miller him- 
self had just about had his share of disillusion when he applied for a teach- 
ing opening in 1959 at Winona‘s College of St. Teresa—a Catholic girls’ 
school in an all-white (population 25,031) community. When both the col- 
lege and Winona welcomed the Millers, “It was like being born again.” Then 
he makes his point: “Now I work better, and I think I’m really teaching.” 
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BY GEORGE LORIMER 


Women, according to Michele, 
should know their place, and stay 
in it. Hed have to teach the 


widow Casini a lesson 


There could be no doubt about it, the 
neat letters read “Antonietta Casini.” 
The first people to see it had rushed to 
the widow to ask if she really meant it. 
Antonietta had said that she did. Later 
in the day, a second group had gone to 
ask her to reconsider, but she remained 
firm. By night, all of Castel dei Monti 
was discussing the dramatic situation. 
For the first time in the history of the 
town, a woman had entered the annual 
pear-growing contest! 

“If you ask me, it’s against the regu- 
lations.” Gino said, pouring a glass of 
wine for Mario the mason. 

“A woman like that doesn’t seem to 
bother much about the regulations” 
Mario said. Then he turned to Michele, 
who had been silent up to then. “Well, 
Michele, you know the widow. What 
do you have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, Michele. what sort of a way is 
that to treat your friends,” Gino said. 

“Listen, Gino, I told you I had 
nothing to say; it will be time enough 
to talk when things are definite.” 

“Things could hardly be more defin- 
ite than now.” 

“What day is it?” Michele asked. 

“Friday, the second of August.” 

“And when is the contest?” 

“The day of the Madonna, the 
fifteenth.” 

“So there is still time to think 
eee 

“All right. But if you ask me,” Gino 
said, “as one who doesn’t grow pears in 
the first place and can be completely 
impartial, the widow is going to put 
the whole lot of you in her pocket.” 

“We shall see.” Michele said darkly. 
And with that, Michele turned around 
and left the wine shop. 

“There goes a man with a plan,” 
Mario said. And so it was. 

Don Francesco was sitting in front 
of the church enjoying the faint evening 
breeze that brought with it the smell of 
dry hills mixed with the acrid perfume 


of tomato plants after a day of sun. He 
enjoyed the peace, interrupted only by 
the sound of distant voices and the 
mechanical whirring of the katydids. 
He closed his eyes and thought of 
nothing in particular. And then he heard 
a familiar call from the other side of the 
piazza. “Buona sera, Don Francesco.” 
Michele had crossed the piazza before 
the priest could answer, and the peace 
of the evening became a memory. 

“Father, they say you are judging the 
pear contest this year. I want to 
congratulate you.” 

“Thank you, Michele. I hope I will do 
a fair job.” 

“T am certain you will, Father.” 

“Of course, I have the good luck or 
bad luck to know nothing about pears.” 
“That makes you more impartial.” 

“I hope you are right. The committee 
said it didn’t matter.” 

“The judges are always people out- 
side agriculture. Last year there was 
that young man who used to live here 
and work at the bank in Scandicci.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Did you ever wonder why he left 
Castel dei Monti, Father?” 

“I rather imagined he wanted to be 
nearer his work.” 

“You may be right, but there are 
those who say it was on account of the 
contest.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, there was a rumor that his 
judging had not been impartial.” 

“It would be hard for it to have been 
anything but impartial. The entries have 
only numbers.” 

“T am just telling you what was said. 
Anyway, there was feeling against him.” 

“Why are you telling me_ this 
Michele?” Don Francesco laughed. “Do 
you want to scare me?” 

“Imagine, Father, if I would want to 
do a thing like that! I think you should 
know, though, that people feel very 
strongly about the contest. They talk 
about it all year, and the older people 


‘Women can be silly,” Michele 


said calmly. He turned, leaving the widow with her mouth open 























remember pears grown in their child- 
hood. It is not something to be treated 
lightly.” 

“IT fully understand.” 

“But not everyone does.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Have you seen the list of people who 
are entering their fruit?” 

“Not for a few days.” 

“Well, I am surprised you haven't 
heard just the same. The whole town 
is talking. Father, Antonietta Casini has 
entered the contest!” 

“So?” 

“Well, Father, a woman has never 
been in a pear-growing contest before. 
You can’t expect the population to ap- 
prove such violation.” 

“Violation of what?” Don Francesco 
was a bit confused. 

“Father, you must admit there are 
some things women do and some things 
men do. You wouldn’t want a woman 
priest, for example!” 

gt. ee 

“Well, that is the way the pear-grow- 
ing contest has always been. It is for the 
men.” 

“If that were true, I would of course 
ask Antonietta to withdraw.” 


“Wonderful, Father, I knew you 


would,” Michele smiled. “I thought to 
myself, Don Francesco will see reason 
just like that.” He snapped his fingers. 

“Just a minute, Michele, I said if that 
were true.” 

“But it is.” 

“Let us check.” Don Francesco put 
his hand into his pocket and pulled out 
a small notebook. He leafed through 
it. “Ah, here we are. Regulations for the 
pear-growing contest. This contest is 
opened to all the citizens of Castel dei 
Monti. Each entry must be of three 
pears which have been grown by the 
same person who enters them. That is 
all, Michele. I fear Antonietta is a 
citizen of Castel dei Monti, and I am 
sure she grew the pears.” 

“But, Father, she is a woman!” 

“I know, Michele, but even women 
can grow pears.” 

“Father, you have not understood. 
Tradition forbids her from entering.” 

“No, Michele. I am the judge, and 
if anyone is to be excluded, he or she 
must be excluded by me. And in con- 
science I cannot turn away anyone who 
is eligible, can I Michele?” 

“Well, Father, there must be some 
way.” 

“The easiest way is for the rest of you 























“Well, it does have a rather simple plot. Shall I continue?” 








to grow bigger and more beautiful pears, 
Then, even if she enters, it will make no 
difference.” 

“But, Father, it’s the principle.” 
Michele shook his head, “If we give in 
here, who knows where it will stop.” 

“Well, Michele, there is another way. 
You persuade Antonietta to withdraw 
from the contest. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there was a time when you were 
pretty good friends.” 

“That was long ago,” Michele said 
firmly. He did not like to remember the 
time when the widow had just arrived, 
that he, a bachelor for fifty years, had 
suddenly felt a softening in his dedica- 
tion to the solitary life, a softening 
which had gone so far as to make him 
shave his beard just because the widow 
had told him she would like it. It had 
taken time for the town to stop talking, 
and the beard had been entirely too long 
growing back. And for that matter, the 
story of the beardless Michele was one 
of the favorites down at Gino’s, favorites, 
that is, when Michele wasn’t there to 
threaten assault. 

After the unsuccessful talk with Don 
Francesco, Michele strolled over to 
Antonietta’s hairdressing salon. He 
avoided the bright rectangle of the open 
door and went instead to the wall which 
enclosed the widow’s garden. The moon 
that night was almost full so that every 
detail of the small garden was visible. 
The careful rows of tomato plants, the 
small heads of lettuce, and the lace of 
carrot greens. There was the string of 
grape vines with their big, dark leaves 
and the fruit barely turning purple, and 
then, at the back of the garden, with its 
four branches espaliered against the 
whitewashed wall was one pear tree. 

Michele looked carefully around the 
garden, but search as he did, that was 
the only pear tree he could see. The 
moonlight glittered on its shiny leaves 
and glinted on the green curves of the 
fruit. Michele looked carefully; he 
counted only three pears. Of course, 
he could be wrong; moonlight was de- 
ceptive. He leaned over the wall to get 
a better look, and just then a soft voice 
murmured, “Buona sera, Michele.” 

“Santo Cielo!” Michele leaped like a 
shot stag. “What do you mean by scaring 
a man out of his skin?” 

“T just said buona sera, which is only 
good manners.” 

“Well you shouldn’t say it like that.” 

“Like what?” Antonietta asked. “I see 
a man just about to go into my garden. 
I think it was very restrained of me just 
to say buona sera.” 

“Hmmm.” 

“Why don’t you ever come and see 
me now?” 

“Tam busy,” Michele said. 
“Growing pears?” she asked archly. 
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“Among other things.” 

“Are they as big as mine?” 

“J don’t know. I hardly can see yours 
in the moonlight.” 

“They are big. In fact, I would say 
they were the biggest in Castel dei 
Monti.” She winked. “I even think they 
will win the prize in the contest.” 

“That is easy enough if the rules per- 
mit women to enter.” 

“Listen, Michele. The rules do permit 
it: it’s only the blockheaded men of 
Castel dei Monti who seem to object. 
You should all wake up and realize that 
women are not slaves anymore.” 

“But they can be very silly,” Michele 
said quite calmly. “Dangerously silly.” 
He turned, breathed a buana sera over 
his shoulder, and walked home, leav- 
ing the widow with her mouth open. 

The next evening, while he was water- 
ing his lettuce plants, Michele heard a 
voice calling him. At first he ignored it, 
but as it simply continued, he realized 
he would have to answer. 

“Well?” he said as unpleasantly as 
possible. 

“Hello, Michele,” Antonietta said. “I 
came to admire your pears.” 

“Well, there they are.”’ He indicated 
the trees. 

“You have so many!” 

“I don’t raise them as a hobby.” 

“To think I only have three,” 
tonietta said a bit sadly. 

“Let’s hope the hail doesn’t come or 
anything else.” 

“Yes. Of course they grow bigger be- 
cause the tree has only the three of 
them,” Antonietta said. 

Michele had returned to the watering. 

“Michele,” the widow said in a very 
low voice, “are you going to dance with 
me at the festa?” 

“Listen, Antonietta,” Michele smiled 
warmly, “I wouldn’t dance with you 
even if there was no one else there and 
Don Francesco asked me as a special 
favor, because if there is one thing 
which turns my stomach it is a woman 
who doesn’t know her place.” 

“You are just jealous.” 

“Jealous!” 

“Yes, of my pears. You are afraid you 
are going to be beaten by a woman.” She 
laughed merrily and Michele smiled. 
Just then, Don Francesco passed by on 
the road above and waved. Michele re- 
strained his temper. “You better be get- 
ting home, Antonietta,” he said. 

As the days passed, excitement 
mounted in Castel dei Monti. And every 
day, people stopped to look in at the 
widow’s three pears. Every day they 
seemed more enormous, and bit by bit 
they turned yellow. 

“Well,” said Gino quite abruptly one 
evening, “what are you going to do 
about it, Michele?” 


An- 





CAROLINE GROWS 


by Helen Harrington 


In and out of White House doors, 
through offices, down corridors, 
the business of the nation goes— 


and Caroline grows! 


The winter turns to spring: spring turns 
to summer; congress, soon, adjourns; 

time, quick-ticking, overthrows 

standing-pat and status quos 

of legislators and the rose— 


and Caroline grows! 


Here’s a gladsome, pretty plan 
to which the sun is partisan 
and every healthy wind that blows!— 


Caroline grows! 





“Me? Why should I do something 
about it?” 

“I thought you were so sure of your- 
self.” 

“Don Francesco won't listen to 
reason, and you know perfectly well 
with the Church against you, you don’t 
have a chance. He says that he won't 
exclude the woman. He says beat her. 
But we all know that it is not going to 
be possible; one look is enough.” 

“So what’s to be done?” 

“Don Francesco says get her to with- 
draw the pears. And that is pure 
fantasy.” 

“You know, Michele, that may be 
not as difficult as you think. That is, if 
you are as irresistible as you have made 
us all think.” There was a roar of 
laughter in the shop. 

“Seriously, you might try,” Emilio, 
the tall farmer from the hill, urged. 

“What do you think I am?” Michele 
fumed. 

“T don’t see why you couldn’t sacrifice 
yourself to the cause, you, Michele, with 
all your natural charm.” 

Michele smiled, “It wouldn’t work.” 

“Why don’t you try,” Gino urged. 
“Listen, if you can charm the pears off 
the widow’s tree, I will give you a bottle 
of Spumante. Just for the pleasure of 
seeing the old fox at work.” 

Michele didn’t make up his mind un- 
til he passed by the widow’s garden. No. 
There would be no beating those pears 
with their gentle tint of yellow and a 
flush of pink just beginning. That settled 
it. He entered the hairdressing salon. 

“Buona sera, Antonietta.” 

“Ah, buona sera, Michele. 
brings you here?” 


What 





Michele smiled and stroked his beard. 
“TI came to apologize. I have been un- 
kind and, of course, that makes me un- 
happy. If you really want to enter the 
pear contest, there is no reason why you 
shouldn't.” 

“You are kind,” she smiled. 

Michele stayed there talking a long 
time. The anger he had at first began 
to die down. If only she wasn’t so pig- 
headed, he thought to himself. There 
was no doubt about it, she was a clever 
woman. Maybe he had been wrong to 
have been hostile for so long. But at the 
end of the visit, Michele was still saying 
that his only reason for going to visit 
Antonietta was to beguile her into with- 
drawing her pears. However, on the 
way home, when Emilio stopped him to 
ask how it had gone, Michele brushed 
him off angrily. It was none of Emilio’s 
business. 

In the days that followed, Michele 
went often to see Antonietta, and very 
soon there was a difference of opinion 
in the town as to whether he went to get 
her to withdraw from the contest or 
whether perhaps there stirred some other 
emotion deep in the heart of the old 
fox. 

“If you ask me,” Gino said one eve- 
ning, “in the end, Michele is going to 
withdraw his pears!” 

“That is all right,” said Emilio, “if 
the widow also withdraws her pears. 
But has he told you anything?” 

“No. And you?” 

“He said it was none of my business.” 

“And so it isn’t,” said Michele, enter- 
ing the shop at that moment. 

“It will be time enough to talk about 

(Continued on page 70) 
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BY ROBERT RIGBY 


THE ANCIENT BELGIAN TOWN of Bruges has long 
been a tourist mecca renowned for its swan-studded canals 
and medieval, red-brick houses, its fine churches and lofty 
belltower, its deft-fingered lacemakers and art museums 
stuffed with Flemish masterpieces. To the eye, Bruges is a 
serene backwater of the past, with the air, as someone once 
said, “of a sleeping princess dreaming of the splendor of an- 
other age.” It is, all things considered, just about the last 
place you would expect to find a flourishing school for 
political revolutionaries. 

The institution in question bears the resounding name of 
“The College of Europe” and enjoys the hearty approval 
of local burghers. Founded in 1950, it has nothing what- 
ever in common with Moscow’s Marx-Lenin Institute, where 
the young revolutionaries of world communism are soaked 
in Marxist dialectic and drilled in the ungentle arts of sub- 
version and agitation. 

The College of Europe’s methods and goals, firmly rooted 
in the West’s heritage of democratic ideals and Christian 
ethics, its spiritual and cultural traditions, are indeed dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the Marx-Lenin Institute. 
Even so, it is a school for revolutionaries, for its principal 
aim is to produce a.corps of young leaders who will play a 
role in what would undoubtedly be the Old Continent’s great- 
est revolution ever: political unification of its countries and 
the creation of a United States of Europe. 

The idea of a United States of Europe is as old (or as 
young) as the reality of a United States of America. But 
for a century and a half its advocates were jeered and hooted 
down as “starry-eyed romantics” and “impractical crackpots.” 
Then, with the threat of Soviet imperialism after World 
War II, the jeers turned to cheers, and a vigorous movement 
for a United Europe sprang up. 

The 1950's witnessed the formation of a “Europe of the 
Six”—France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg—which has taken giant strides to- 
ward economic union, the precondition for their political 
union. The Six are today linked by three supranational or- 
ganizations that have lifted the Old Continent’s face and 
poured new blood into its body economic: 1) the European 
Coal and Steel Authority, which has pooled these key, heavy 
industries; 2) Euratom, the joint authority for development 
of nuclear energy for nonmilitary use; and 3) the European 
Common Market, which is forging a single, tariff-free market 
of 170 million consumers and producers accounting for 20 
per cent of the world’s trade. 

As was certainly expected, these economic mergers have 
suffered temporary setbacks from time to time (and run- 
ning disputes among certain members most of the time); 
but they are nonetheless going concerns and concrete evi- 
dence of the new wind of co-operation blowing over Western 
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Europe. And their success has kindled widespread hope 
among the peoples of the Six for the next logical step—vastly 
more difficult to achieve—the formation of a bona fide Eu- 
ropean Parliament. 

Such a parliament, according to the majority of constitu. 
tional experts, would not be a strongly centralized colossus 
governing everything down the line, but a federal body with 
clearly defined limits. Its members, elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage, would be empowered to pass legislation only 
on problems involving the Six as a whole. National parlia- 
ments, far from being disbanded, would continue to make 
the laws on their respective internal problems. 

If the obstacles in the path of political unification are 
great, the rewards of such a development would be equally 
great according to European federalists. A united Europe 
would be a mighty pillar of strength for the free world, for, 
as France’s Jean Monnet, the organizational brain behind 
the Six’s present supranational groupings, points out: “The 
process of union obeys the laws of dynamics. These forces 
are not merely added together when they unite but are mul- 
tiplied by each other.” 


@ The College of Europe was founded to train leaders, to 
give them a “European outlook”—the capacity to see today’s 
problems from a broadly European, not a narrowly national- 
istic, viewpoint. Besides giving them a solid intellectual 
grounding in the problems and potentialities of European 
integration, it also imbues them with a remarkable esprit de 
corps, a sense of being pioneers in a noble undertaking. 

As educational institutions run in size today, the College 
is probably the midget at the bottom of the list. It has an 
enrollment of only forty students (and won’t take more), an 
eight-man faculty, and a two-building campus, and it oper- 
ates on a flyweight budget of but $100,000 yearly (footed 
jointly by the governments of the Six, the town of Bruges, 
and the Coal and Steel Authority). 

Despite its limited enrollment, the college constitutes a 
Europe in minature, for its students represent no fewer than 
sixteen nationalities! About half are generally from the na- 
tions of the Six, which have a fixed student-quota based 
on their relative populations. The rest are from Britain, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Austria, plus a few from the 
United States and one or two who are refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

This broad variety of nationalities is significant. For the 
College of Europe does not consider the Six as a be-all-and- 
end-all but only as the starting point, the possible nucleus 
for a wider federation of European nations, and eventually 
perhaps even of a Atlantic community including the United 
States and Canada. 


Name to the contrary, the College of Europe is not af 
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The College of Europe trains young 
men to be leaders in the revolutionary task 


of creating a United States of Europe 


undergraduate institution but functions as a postgraduate 
center offering an intensive one-year course. Its students 
(average age: twenty-five) are handpicked by national com- 
mittees and enjoy full scholarships ($1000) for their year 
in Bruges, and an impressive percentage of them have al- 
ready earned Master’s degrees and doctorates. Some are 
economists, some historians, jurists, sociologists, or politi- 
cal scientists by background. 

To avoid being little more than an ivy tower of Babel, 
however, the college does make a concession to linguistic 
conformity. All candidates for admission must have a fluent 
knowledge of both English and French, the two languages 
in which lectures are conducted. 

According to its statutes, the College of Europe was es- 
tablished to offer a curriculum “for the study of Europe’s 
problems with a view to its unity.” A tall order, for all the 
human sciences—economics, history, geography, political 
science, law, sociology—are involved. The college’s eight- 
man resident faculty could scarcely cope with so much. 
Fortunately, from its very beginnings, the College of Europe 
has attracted outstanding authorities in many fields who 
come to Bruges to lecture for varying periods of time. 





® The College of Europe’s roster of guest lecturers would 
be the envy of many bigger and richer institutions. But it 
is more than likely that its multinational students learn more 
of value and lasting influence from one another than from 
their distinguished lecturers. This is made possible by the 
college’s unique (for Continental Europe) system of ‘“com- 
munal life’—of living together. 

By and large, the Continental student customarily lodges 
in a cheap hotel, not in a dormitory on campus, takes his 
meals in restaurants (when he can afford it), and mixes 
with his fellow students as a group only at lecture time. 

At Bruges, on the other hand, the opposite is true, thanks 
to the college’s strong emphasis on a communal life for its 
students. They not only attend classes together but take 
their meals in a common dining room and live in the same 
dormitory (a former hotel lent by the municipal council). 
Its Catholic students worship together in the same chapel, 
where the Holy Gospel, to underscore its universality, is 
sometimes read in German, sometimes in French, Dutch, 
Italian, or English. The whole student body takes periodic 
field trips during the year to make on-the-spot study of 
trouble spots (e.g., Berlin) or of economically depressed 
areas (e.g., Britanny, Sardinia). 
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The catalyst in this all-important psychological process is 
the College of Europe’s rector (president), a whip-smart 
fifty-five-year-old Dutchman and Catholic convert named 
Henri Brugmans. “Without his influence and dedication,” 






; not an™ Says one faculty member flatly, “the College of Europe would 





Henri Brugmans, Rector of College of Europe 


still be a shaky experiment in international education, not the 
unqualified success that it is today.” 

A youthful, energetic man with a jutting jaw and boyish 
smile, Henri Brugmans is sparked witii a contagious en- 
thusiasm for the task of building a united Europe. No ro- 
mantic, however, he approaches the problem with hard- 
headed realism; he has written a half-dozen closely reasoned 
books pointing out the enormous difficulties—and advan- 
tages as well—of federating Europe. 

Like other faculty members at Bruges, Brugmans takes a 
notably active part in the college’s communal life. He sits 
among the students in the dining hall, joins in their discus- 
sions as an equal, even goes out with a group of them in 
the evening occasionally to continue a good talk over a glass 
of beer in a café. Affable, unassuming, he is immensely 
popular, to the point that his students have insisted, over 
his protests, on making his birthday the occasion for the 
college’s grand banquet of the academic year. 

On informal occasions, as in the classroom, Brugmans 
displays an impressive battery of gifts as a teacher. A 
French literature scholar (a Sorbonne doctorate), he is also 
widely read in history, law, economics, and politics. 

Brugmans’ words carry added weight because of his 
background. He is no cloistered scholar but a man who has 
gained a practical knowledge of politics as a deputy in the 
Dutch Parliament (elected at thirty-two), a Resistance edi- 
tor (and saboteur) in the Dutch underground during World 
War II, and a minister in his country’s first postwar cabinet. 

When federalist groups decided to establish the College 
of Europe in 1950, Henri Brugmans was the natural choice 
to head it. He resigned his professorship at Utrecht, moved 
to Bruges, and set about turning what was little more than 
a luminous idea into a concrete reality. 

Brugmans has always put great store in keeping in close 
touch with the college’s anciens—its alumni. He corresponds 
regularly with scores of them and rarely misses an opportun- 
ity to look them up on his frequent lecture tours around the 
Continent. They in turn invite him to their weddings, often 
ask him to stand as godfather to their children (one of 
whom, a baby girl, bears “Europa” as one of her middle 
names). Once a year. at Pentecost, there is a heavily at- 
tended reunion of alumni in Bruges, too (the bill for their 
travel, room, and board expenses footed by the college). 

“Brugmans visualizes Europe in a sense through the 
students who have passed through the College of Europe,” 
says Father Antoine Verleye, a Franciscan seminary pro- 
fessor and one of Brugmans’ close collaborators. 

The reverse is. also certainly true: the College of Europe’s 
alumni see in Henri Brugmans the new European and share 
his conviction that “only the consciousness of a noble mis- 
sion to accomplish gives meaning to life and makes a man.” 
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In watching TV inanities, wives seem to murder 





more time by day than the husbands do by night 


One of the mystifying things about television is the 
constancy with which it is watched by so many peo- 
ple. In some areas there are TV channels that are 
on the air for as long as twenty-one hours a day. 
Obviously these stations are not operating in a 
vacuum. Someone is looking at their programs when 
the sun rises for the break of a new day as well as in 
the dark hours of early morning when sign-off time 
is drawing near. 

Not long ago, Jim Backus, the actor and comedian 
who is the voice behind the myopic Mr. Magoo of 
the movies and TV commercials, was about to begin 
a new radio series. He talked with me about the dif- 
ferences between working in radio and in television 
: and expressed surprise that anyone would watch tele- 

vision during daytime hours. “Watching television is 
like drinking hard liquor,” Backus said. “It never 
should be done before sunset.” 
He was aware, however, that the principle he was 
expressing was being disregarded by millions of 
i Americans. Ironically, many of them were then 
spending, and still spend, part of their day watching 
Backus himself in a farcical program called “I Mar- 
ried Joan,” in which he played opposite the late Joan 
Davis. This low-comedy series was filmed years ago, 
but it continues to find a place in the morning or 
afternoon schedules of stations in many parts of the 
country. 

Through the lucrative contractual stipulation 
known as residual payments, Backus and other actors 
continue to draw fees for their work in this and other 

frequently repeated programs. Being a practical man, 
Backus is not hostile to this continuing source of 
income. He is, however, somewhat surprised by the 
willingness of audiences to continue to spend their 
time with such entertainment during daylight hours. 

It would not be surprising to him nor to others 
if children were the principal witnesses at these daily 
displays of nonsense on the TV screen. For there 
is almost nothing on television that will fail to hold 
: the attention of most pre-school youngsters, still fas- 
cinated by the novelty of flickering shadows on a 
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Peter Hobbs and June Graham are featured 
daily on CBS-TV soap opera “The Secret Storm” 


screen. Some of them have been known to be capti- 
vated merely by staring at a test pattern, the geo- 
metric design that is beamed from some stations be- 
fore they begin a day of telecasting. 

If toddlers are permitted to continue to sit before 
a TV receiver, they probably will offer no resistance, 
regardless of the kind of program that is being shown. 
They are too young to know any better. It is the 
responsibility of their parents to see that the chil- 
dren’s viewing is limited. 

But, according to audience surveys, it is not chil- 
dren but housewives who make up the major share 
of daytime TV audiences. This finding raises some 
questions that are not easy to answer. For example, 
how can a housewife attend to her domestic duties 
and keep up with television at the same time? 


Housewives’ Delight. For even in an age of 
magical electrical devices like washers, dryers, and 
can openers, the lady of the house has not been com- 
pletely liberated by automation. She can, and will, 
describe in detail the hardships of running the mod- 
ern home—particularly if her duties include the 
rearing of young children. 

Does the woman who is a unit in the vast, day- 
time TV audience just turn on the set and overhear 
the sounds that emerge from it without paying any 
attention to the accompanying picture? It is cor 
ceivable that if she were to do this, she could ac 
complish her work without being seriously diverted 
from it. But there could be an’ occasion when, dur 
ing a daytime serial, for example, a crisis in the story 
might be so acute as to demand visual as well 
aural attention. And once the resolve not to look has 











‘been disturbed, the process of turning away from the 
beguiling world of the picture tube might not be easy. 
"The housewife might, in fact, find herself hooked 
for the rest of the day by a series of dramas, old 
movies, and giveaway shows. 

It would seem much more sensible for the home- 
‘maker, if she felt a compelling need for being en- 
‘tertained while dusting, washing, or mopping, to use 
‘the radio instead of the TV set. The quality of the 
programs would be no better, but there would be 
'no danger of prolonged distraction. 

' But there is another possibility for the lady of the 
house who just can’t get along without television. It 
_was demonstrated last year by comedienne Nanette 
'Fabray during a delightful bit of satire on NBC’s 
' “TV Guide Awards” telecast. 

_ Miss Fabray impersonated a housewife who got 
her housework done but never missed an important 
moment on her TV screen. She would dash out to 
the back yard and yank the laundry from the clothes- 
line during a station break and a series of commer- 
| cials, rushing back into the kitchen, where her port- 
' able TV set was operating, just in time to see the 
| beginning of the next scene of a show. 

The actress demonstrated her supreme achieve- 
_ ment, however, as she prepared a stack of wheat- 
7 cakes for her family. Even when she flipped a flap- 
jack into the air, she kept her eyes on the screen and 
never missed a plot development. With the co-ordi- 









































































































































nation and agility of an accomplished juggler, she 
rm” also managed to catch each pancake as it descended. 

Miss Fabray’s act was, of course, a broad spoof of 

reality. But it was particularly amusing, because it 

had some basis in fact. This is the essence of true 
y satire. A great many women do watch television 
> capt F during hours when more urgent activities call for 
1 CO} their attention. 
ons be- 

Soap-opera Diet. And what do they see? The 
before roster of regular daytime programs includes a shabby 
istance, § assortment of flights from reality that can contribute 
shown. — nothing to the enlightenment of the beholder. There 
| 1S the are the soap operas—“Search for Tomorrow,” “Guid- 
re chil F ing Light,” “From These Roots,” “Young Dr. Ma- 

lone,” or “Brighter Day.” The titles are different, 
ot chil} but there is a depressing uniformity about the con- 
r shate® tents of all of them. 
*S some The programs generally alternate between cloying 
xample, sentimentality and absurd sensationalism. The for- 
> duties =mula provides for what is known as the “Friday cliff 
me? hanger.” Just before the Friday afternoon episode 
comes to an end, a startling event is indicated. It 
age of may be an automobile accident or the exposure of 
ae illicit meeting between the heroine and her best 
a all friend’s husband. The crisis is never clarified nor 
od ok tesolved on Friday. Since the shows are not televised 
so aaa on Saturdays or Sundays, the audience theoretically 
nde ee kept in fingernail-biting suspense all through the 
week end. 
st, day- Sometimes the “suspense” is extended. The Mon- 
vegetal day telecast may be just a recapitulation of what has 
‘ing any happened in several preceding installments, and the 
. call tormented ladies in the audience may have to wait 
st ‘4 until Tuesday to find out if Clarice really drove her 
diverted new sports car off the viaduct or if Clyde and Mimi 
dura Were behaving dishonorably before Floyd accident- 
en, ally encountered them in the Gypsy Tea Room. 
the story Despite the absurdity of these potboilers, the TV 
a “soaps” have their own followers as they did a quar- 











ter of a century ago when they became popular on 
radio. The guilelessness of some of these loyal ob- 
servers of the daily sagas of heartbreak and sunshine 
is, at the same time, touching and absurd. 

They sometimes write to the leading players in 
the shows, asking their advice about pressing personal 
problems. Or, if the ingenue in one of the programs 
is about to get married, according to the script, some 
of the devoted fans will send wedding gifts to the 
actress with fervent wishes for years of marital bliss. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturers of. scouring pow- 
ders, detergents, and other cleansing products who 
bring before the public these daily excursions into 
dreamland are contented and secure in the knowledge 
that their merchandise is moving faster than it ever 
did. The sponsors themselves privately may deplore 
the low intellectual level of the dramas that they are 
subsidizing, but their cultural disenchantment is ef- 
fectively counterbalanced by glowing sales reports. 


The Wasted Hours. Most of the other day- 
time TV offerings on the networks and on inde- 
pendent stations is on a level with the soap operas. 
The mistakes of television’s earlier years are repeated 
with numbing regularity. “Gale Storm” can be seen 
almost any day in a filmed re-run of her adventures 
of years ago. She may be visiting a desert island 
where a tribe of headhunters become convinced that 
she is a sea goddess. That was the actual theme of 
one of the installments that was revived recently. 

The get-rich-quick shows also form a substantial 
part of the daytime TV picture. One of the most 
popular and most appalling is “The Price Is Right,” 
which can be seen not only every Monday through 
Friday morning, but also on Wednesday nights. 

For some observers, “The Price Is Right” is an 
excruciating exercise in warped materialism. Adult 
contestants shout, scream, giggle, and writhe as, by 
guessing closest to the value of items provided by 
the program, they are able to come into possession 
of them. The prizes may range from a tub of lard to 
a Mercedes-Benz limousine. Watching “The Price 
Is Right” just once can be an upsetting experience. 
It provides, one suspects, the kind of false and 
damaging image of Americans that would delight the 
most venomous editorialist on the staff of Pravda. 

But there is a huge audience for the daytime, as 
well as the evening, version of the show, and most 
of those who follow it attentively are women. Some 
of them appear at times to be discriminating, too. 
They are unhappy when they discover that their chil- 
dren are fond of “The Three Stooges.” And they 
become quite agitated when their husbands, declining 
to converse with them, choose instead to settle into 
an armchair and spend most of Tuesday evening 
watching “Laramie,” “Rifleman,” “Wyatt Earp,” and 
“Stagecoach West” (which are available succes- 
sively starting at 7:30 P.M.). 

There is really no excuse for the viewing habits 
of either the wives or the husbands. On behalf of 
the men, however, it can be said that they are pre- 
sumably wasting leisure time after they have com- 
pleted a day of work unmarred by TV shows. The 
girls who need to be sustained during the day by 
television are in an indefensible position. Of course, 
they are in a minority, too. But if you should acci- 
dentally meet one of them, you should tell her 
that daytime television can be a dreadful waste of 
time. Tell her and then get away—fast. 
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YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 





EFFECTS OF Nd 9INg 


in child rearing come from a 
home where nagging prevails. 
The inconsistent, confusing nag- 
ging of the parents can contribute only 
to faulty development in children. 
Parents alternately pet and punish a 
child for deeds condemned one day 
and passed over, even laughed at, an- 
other day. This bewilders children, 
they lose confidence; they are unsure 
how to act. They lose their way. 
Take Mr. X. He holds a high gov- 
ernment position, is liked and admired 
by his friends, associates, and superi- 
ors. He is going straight up the ladder 
of promotion. His wife seemingly is 
warm, friendly, and of the motherly 
type. She prefers to keep mostly to 
herself and doesn’t care to socialize. 
At home, this couple differ con- 
stantly; they argue and quarrel con- 
tinually, never seeming to understand 
or appreciate one another. They note 
only the shortcomings -of each other, 
and express their disapproval in every 
way. We cannot go deeper here into 
the psychodynamics of this couple. 
They are emotionally sick—that we do 


S’ many of the difficulties arising 


AR 


know. But consider what has hap- 
pened to their children. 

The oldest, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter, is highly nervous; her school 
work is poor. The school psychologist 
has diagnosed her as having a severe 
emotional block. She vividly expres- 
ses her feelings—absolutely nobody 
can live in that house, it is impossible 
to study there, everybody is on edge. 
At mealtime tempers flare up, and in- 
variably one parent leaves the dinner 
table. The fourteen-year-old daughter 
has the same difficulties at home. She 
is often in tears, even hysterical. Her 
school marks are as poor as those of 
her older sister. The thirteen-year-old 
son is underweight and is depressed 
and dissatisfied with life. He does 
poorly in school. He is a chronic 
masturbator. Another daughter, aged 
ten, has nightmares and walks in her 
sleep. She is unhappy and cries a lot. 
An eight-year-old son is repeatedly 
sick and under a doctor’s care. He 
has fainting attacks of hysterical na- 
ture. I should point out that these 
children were given psychologic tests 
and each found to have a high .Q. A 






four-year-old boy so far seems unaf- 
fected by all this family rumpus. 

This is, of course, an extreme 
example of constant nagging and 
scrapping parents whose children are 
continually nagged and overcriticized, 
so that they are disturbed in their 
loyalty to their parents and to each 
other. They are overanxious. The 
parents think they love their children, 
but they are overprotective. They nag 
at the adolescents—how to stand, how 
to sit, how to act, what to wear, and 
how they should live. They always 
find something to criticize, especially 
when they are all together at meal- 
time, when happiness and _gaiety 
should promote digestion. 

Naggers have always existed. Xen- 
tippe, Socrates’ wife, became im- 
mortalized by her nagging tongue. 
Nagging is more often attributed to 
the female sex, but when a man com- 
plains of his nagging wife, he doesn’t 
realize the basic underlying defects 
in himself that annoy. He has no 
understanding of his wife, her needs, 
or her desires; he has no appreciation 
of her as a partner. Nagging wives are 
expressing their emotional illness—the 
inferior feeling in themselves, inse- 
curity in the love of their husbands. 
With her nagging, a wife unconsciouly 
tries to achieve what children are try- 
ing for with temper tantrums—to get 
attention and love. Nagging does draw 
attention; it produces no love. 


marriages that are psychologi- 
cally wrong. Such marriages lack 
the mutual affection, respect, 
and self-sacrifice necessary and proper 
to such a relationship. Psychologically, 
security and tension cannot coexist. In 
a husband-wife relationship dominated 
by jealousy, suspicion, misunderstand- 
ing, wrangling, and distrust, parents fail 
in their God-given duty. Such a miser- 
able relationship cannot be other than 
detrimental in any family. Some par- 
ents wrongly think they do not harm 
their children if their disagreements 
and misunderstandings are not aired 
in their presence. They are mistaken. 
Children cannot help noticing their 
discordance and suffer because of the 
lack of love between the parents. 
Habitual nagging develops in par- 
ents who have not attained emotional 
maturity, who feel insecure in the love 
of their marital partners. They are 
inadequate, insecure persons who 
fail to give one another the under- 
standing and appreciation needed for 
wedded happiness. - 


n agging is a frequent by-product of 


BY DR. ROBERT P. ODENWALD 
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your questions answered 


BY ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 


Assumption of Mary; Problem of Masons 


(1) I have been questioned about Catholic belief in the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin and on what we base 
this belief. Will you please suggest the references I might 
use to interpret this belief? (2) Also please explain, or 
again suggest references to substantiate, our attitude to- 
ward the Masons and their activities. What is available 
to prove our views?—SAN DtEGo, CALIF. 


Ever since earliest times, it was piously be- 
lieved that the Blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, was preserved from 
the corruption of the grave and assumed body 
and soul into Heaven. This belief, however, 
was not declared a dogma of the Church, which 
all the faithful had to accept, until Pope Pius 
XII, in virtue of his supreme apostolic au- 
thority, declared “the unanimous doctrine of 
the ordinary Church Teaching Office and the 
unanimous belief of the Christian people” in a solemn defi- 
nition on November 1, 1950. Two pamphlets on this dogma 
may be recommended: The Assumption, Crowning Jewel 
for a Queen, by Father McVann, Paulist Press, 401 West 
59 Street, New York 19, N. Y., five cents, net, and 
Munificentissimus Deus, Dogma of the Assumption, with 
discussion outline, by Father Treacy, from the same pub- 
lisher, ten cents, net. 

(2) It ought to be well known that the Catholic Church 
forbids the faithful to join the Freemasons and similar so- 
cieties under penalty of excommunication. One of the best 
references to the Church’s attitude is Christianity and Ameri- 
can Freemasonry, by William J. Whalen, $3.75, net., which 
may be obtained through THE SIGN Book Department. In 
shorter compass, but good, is Catholic Church and Free- 
masonry, published by Radio Replies Press, 500 Robert 
Street, Room 500, St. Paul 1, Minn., for fifteen cents, net. 


Saints Lucille and Paula 


(1) Is there a Saint Lucille and when is her feast day?— 
BUFFALO, N. Y. (2) Could you tell me something about 
Saint Paula, my patron saint? I was told there are several 
Saint Paulas, but not much is known about them.— 
WELLESLEY, MaAss. 


(1) Lucille may be a derivative of Lucy. St. Lucy, of Syra- 
cuse, Italy, was a virgin and martyr of the fourth century. 
Her feast day is December 13. There is a Saint Lucilla, who 
was among twenty-three Christians who were put to death 
for their faith under Emperor Gallienus in the third cen- 
tury. Lucille is another form of Lucilla. The latter saint is 
commemorated on July 29. 

(2) The most noted of the Saint Paulas was a fifth-century 
noblewoman of Rome and the mother of St. Eustachia. She 





entered into the community founded by St. Jerome in Bethle- 
hem. In art she is shown with a sponge in her hand or with 
a book and a black veil. In Latin her name means “little.” 
Her feast day is January 26. 





Children of Mixed Marriage 


An invalid marriage between a Catholic and a Protestant 
was validated in the church after three children were 
born. The Catholic party now receives the sacraments, 
but the children still remain Protestants. How can this be? 


The promises required when a dispensation is granted from 
the impediment of mixed religion—one between a baptized 
Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic—refer to children to 
be born, not to those already born before the validation 
of the marriage, though the Catholic party is urged to work 
and pray for their conversion. 





Marriage During Lent 


How do you explain the three-day festive celebration when 
the King of Belgium married last March, during Lent? 
Jimmy Durante also was married at that-time. I thought 
marriage was forbidden during Advent and Lent.—SAan 
Dieco, CAL. 


According to the common law of the Church, marriage may 
be entered into at any time of the year; it is only the solemn 
nuptial blessing, which may be imparted only during Mass, 
that is forbidden during the closed times—Advent and Lent. 
This prohibition is from the Church and may therefore be 
dispensed by the Church for a sufficient reason. I presume 
that the ecclesiastical authority found sufficient reason for 
the dispensation. 


Scapular Medal 


I am enrolled in several scapulars and cannot wear them 
all. I have been told that a scapular medal is now avail- 
able and has been approved by the Church to replace 
the various cloth scapulars. How does one arrange for 
this?,—-VERDUN, QUEBEC. 


A scapular medal will take the place of the cloth scapulars. It 
is a medal with the image of the Sacred Heart on one side 
and of the Blessed Virgin on the other. It must be blessed 
with as many distinct blessings as the scapulars for which it 
is substituted and by a priest with the requisite faculties. 
It may be obtained at any Catholic goods store in the United 
States or in Canada. 


The Deluge 


A friend often questions me about the Old Testament. 
Regarding the Deluge, for instance, he objects that the 
people who were destroyed were God’s creatures. He 
made them, He knew how they would behave, yet He 
killed them. How could a kind Creator destroy His own 
creatures, etc?—-PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The principal object of the account of the Deluge in the 
Old Testament is to reveal God’s mercy toward sinners in 
giving them time to repent—120 years (Genesis 6:1-3)— 
and His justice in punishing them for their refusal to do so. 
Details about the construction of the Ark, the extent of the 
flood, etc., are secondary to the warning to repent of sin 
and to prepare for judgment. 

Jesus Himself referred to this aspect, when He spoke 
about the second coming of the Son of Man: “As in the 
days of Noe, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man 
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be. For, as in the days before the flood, they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, even till the 
day in which Noe entered into the Ark; and they knew not 
till the flood came and took them all away, so also shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” (Matt. 24:37-40) 

St. Peter (II Pet. 2:5) compares the Ark to baptism 
as the necessary means of salvation, and as Noe entered 
into the Ark at God’s command in order to survive the 
flood, so man must enter into the Church to escape per- 
dition. 


Disparity of Cult 


I was married in the Catholic Church to a man who has 
never been baptized. Recently I read articles in Catholic 
books that a Catholic and an unbaptized person cannot 
be lawfully wed according to Church law. Please set me 
right about this—East Syracuse, N. Y. 


You did not read the articles carefully enough. True, there 
is an invalidating impediment between a Catholic and an 
unbaptized person, called in Church law disparity of cult or 
worship. But a marriage between two such persons may 
be validly entered into, when this impediment is dispensed 
by ecclesiastical authority. Since your marriage was per- 
formed in a Catholic church before a priest, a dispensation 
from the impediment must have been granted. 


Birth Control and Ten Commandments 


A Catholic woman suffered a nervous breakdown ayter 
the birth of her third baby. She has decided not to have 
any more children. She wants to know on what authority 
the Church maintains its position against birth control, 
since it is not mentioned specifically in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 
om Birth control is really an equivocal term. It 
IV can mean lawful regulation of birth, as well as 











V unlawful and sinful. Thus, nature herself regu- 
VI lates birth in that there is a beginning and an 
I end to a woman’s childbearing capacity. Also, 
Il Vil abstinence from conjugal relations for sufficient 
ll Vill reasons is a means of contro] which may be 
K practiced voluntarily and also sometimes forced 
X upon couples by such things as long absence, 


e.g., treatment in a sanitarium. But what may 
not be done is to have conjugal relations and designedly 
frustrate the natural effect of such relations. This is a per- 
version which right-thinking people admit is a violation of 
natural order. 

The Ten Commandments are the bases of all moral laws, 
though they do not spell out every violation of morality. 
The infraction of the virtues pertinent to these command- 
ments is implicitly condemned by them. Thus, the Sixth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” men- 
tions by name only adultery, but under this term comes 
every external violation of the virtue of chastity, whether 
alone or with others; the Ninth Commandment forbids all 
internal thoughts and desires against the same virtue. 

Your friend is in a nervous condition and her ability to 
reason calmly is no doubt affected. When she improves in 
health, it will be easier for her to see the perversion inherent 
in artificial contraception—enjoying marital rights and de- 
liberately frustrating the natural effect. In other words, 
cheating. Onan did this, and the Bible says that God slew 
him on the spot, because he did “a detestable thing.” (Gen. 
38: 8-10) 

Though the obligation to render the conjugal act is a 
serious one, nevertheless it admits of excusing causes, such 





as grave danger to health or life. When real love exists be. 
tween married partners, each one will be considerate of the 
other and not insist on rights when grave dangers are in- 
volved. In your friend’s case, abstinence from conjugal 
relations seems to be indicated, either partially (rhythm) or 
completely. Marital relations should be exercised in a 
reasonable manner, not by blind and unreasoning passion, 
and avoidance of grave danger to health is a reasonable 
precaution. But, as said above, this may not be done by 
artificial contraception. It is a question not of the end but 
of the means to the end. 


Mitigated Evolution; Marist Sisters 


(1) Would you clarify for me the position of the Catholic. 
Church in the matter of Darwinian theory of evolution? 
Are we Catholics permitted to take the view that there is 
some truth in it? (2) Please give me the name and ad- 
dress of the order of nuns mentioned in an article about 
Ed Sullivan in THe SIGN some time ago.—NeEw York, 
WN. ¥. 


(1) It is permitted to Catholics to maintain as an hypothesis 
that the body of the first man, Adam, evolved from lower 
forms of life, until it was fit to receive from God a human 
soul. This hypothesis is called mitigated evolution. It must 
not be maintained as a proved fact, because up to date there 
is no proof of it. Should proof ever be presented, the Church 
would not hesitate to accept it. 

(2) The community you inquire about is Marist Missionary 
Sisters, 863 Central Street, Framingham, Mass., who care 
for lepers in their missions. 


St. Vincent de Paul Society 


Will you please explain the activities of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. Is there a branch of this society in my 
vicinity?—P. R. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society is an association of Catholic 
laymen who are devoted to the personal service of the poor 
by means of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. The 
record of their work is most impressive. According to the 
National Catholic Almanac (1960), “in the past thirty-seven 
years, members of the Society in this country have distrib- 
uted about $95,861,663 to the poor. During a typical year, 
629,602 visits were made to the homes of the poor and to 
various institutions, and over $4,499,663 was expended. 
During the same period, members of the Society were instru- 
mental in having 1,193 marriages validated, 3,363 baptisms 
arranged, and in inducing 5,073 persons to return to the 
practice of their religious duties.” It is a Society of which 
the Church and our Blessed Lord are proud. Since it is 
established in most parishes, I presume that it is set up in 
your vicinity, but you should inquire of your pastor. 


No Water for Baptism 


What could be done if an infant was dying without bap- 
tism and there was no water or any other liquid avail- 
able?—FLInT, MICH. 


This is a hypothetical question, but, presuming that the con- 
dition actually exists, there could be no conferring of bap- 
tism because the matter of the sacrament—water—was lack- 
ing. In the case of a dying infant, nothing could be done to 
supply for the sacrament, but in the case of an adult the 
desire of baptism would supply for the sacrament. No liq 
uid other than water is valid matter for the administration 
of baptism. In revealing the necessity of baptism for salva 
tion, our Lord explicitly mentioned water as the matter of it. 
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Traveling and Abstinence 


Recently I heard that if you were traveling a long dis- 
tance by ship, train, or ariplane, you would be permitted 
to eat meat on Friday. Is this true?—TiGarRo, ORE. 


The mere fact of travel is not a sufficient reason 
for non-observance of the precept of absti- 
nence, because in modern means of transporta- 
tion, especially on trains and ships, it is possi- 
ble to obtain nourishing abstinence food. 

Circumstances, however, may be connected 
with abstinence days that make its observance 
too difficult, e.g., lack of abstinence fare or 
sickness. In such a case, the law of abstinence 
would not have to be observed. 

It could happen that some means of transportation, as 
ships, have obtained an indult from ecclesiastical authority, 
which would permit meat to be eaten on abstinence days. 
In such a case, travelers may take advantage of the indult 
without scruple, if they wish. 





Singing in Protestant Church 


May a Catholic who has been trained as a singer accept 
a singing engagement for weddings in Protestant churches? 
She feels that the money she would earn might help to 
further her training in her art. In the South, Catholic 
weddings are few in comparison with Protestant cere- 
monies. 


The Church forbids the faithful to participate in an active 
manner in non-Catholic religious services but permits passive 
attendance at them for serious reasons and provided there 
is no scandal. Therefore, it is forbidden to sing at Protestant 
weddings. The motive for so doing does not change the 
fact of active participation. 


Delayed Vocations for Women 


I have seen several references to delayed vocations, but 
they refer only to men. Is there no attention paid to de- 
layed vocations for women?—Fort HUACHUCA, ARIZ. 


There is no organized program for delayed vocations for 
women, as there is for men, but some female religious com- 
munities extend the age limit to thirty years, and even be- 
yond, for worthy aspirants. Such an extension could rea- 
sonably be considered “delayed.” 


Baptismal Names; 
Marriage with Non-Christian 


(1) What names should be given to Catholics at baptism? 
Are equivalent names with the same meaning, also Old 
Testament names, and names like faith, hope, and charity 
permitted? Is a list of permitted names available? (2) 
Under what conditions, if any, may a Catholic marry a 
non-Christian? BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(1) The Church wishes that only Christian names be given 
to the recipients of baptism. In order to insure this, the 
Church relies in great measure on the Christian sense of 
parents and guardians, but if they insist on conferring a non- 
Christian name on the child, the priest who baptizes is to 
give the child a Christian name and to insert both names in 
the baptismal register. Old Testament names of the saints 
and names like Faith, Hope, and Charity are permitted. Lists 
of Christian names in booklet and pamphlet form may be 
obtained at Catholic book stores. 





(2) An invalidating impediment exists between a person 
baptized in the Catholic Church, or converted to it from 
heresy and schism, and an unbaptized person (infidel). It is 
called disparity of cult or worship. A dispensation may be 
given by the Church under the same conditions as for a 
mixed marriage, that is one between a baptized Catholic 
and a baptized non-Catholic. These conditions are: (1) a 
just and grave reason; (2) adequate guarantees that the 
faith of the Catholic party will not be endangered and that 
all children will be baptized and brought up in the Catholic 
faith only; and (3) moral certainty that the guarantees will 
be faithfully fulfilled. 


Mixed Marriages 


May a Catholic and a non-Catholic enter into a mixed 
marriage, if the non-Catholic party has been baptized? 
The children would be brought up Catholic. 


A mixed marriage of its nature, according to Canon Law, 
means one entered into between a baptized Catholic and a 
baptized non-Catholic who is a member of a heretical or 
schismatic sect. The Church most strictly forbids such mar- 
riages everywhere (Canon 1060), but a dispensation may 
be granted from the impediment under the following condi- 
tions: (1) There must be just and grave reasons; (2) the 
non-Catholic party must guarantee that he (or she) will 
remove all danger of perversion from the Catholic party, 
and both parties shall bind themselves by guarantees to bap- 
tize and educate all their children in the Catholic faith only; 
(3) there must be moral certainty that the guarantees will be 
fulfilled (Canon 1061). By means of these guarantees, dan- 
ger to the faith is made as remote as possible. 


Requirements for Entering Religion 


Please discuss the requirements for entering a religious 
community of women. There is always confusion when 
this subject is brought up. I would appreciate the facts. — 
Norwicu, N. Y. 


The legal aspect of this matter is expressed in Canon 538 of 
the Code of Canon Law. It says, “Every Catholic who is 
not debarred by any legitimate impediment and is inspired 
by a right intention, and is fit to bear the burdens of the 
religious life, can be admitted into religion.” 

The first requirement is to be drawn to the religious life. 
A vocation, as it is popularly called, is a tendency or draw- 
ing, which may have been felt from childhood or have been 
experienced only in mature years. It may have come 
through reading or a mission or retreat, or from the sight of 
a religious whose example was striking. 

When one feels this tendency and it persists, it is a sign 
that she has one of the requirements. But there are other 
conditions. There must not be any impediment preventing 
her admittance, as the necessity of caring for an aged father 
or mother—for this takes precedence—and she must be ca- 
pable of bearing the burdens of the religious life; therefore, 
she must be of good health and of sound mind. 

If this drawing continues, she should seek the advice of a 
confessor or director and reveal her motives for entering the 
religious state and the type of religion she desires. With this 
counsel, joined to prayer and other means of grace, she can 
confidently take the next step toward the fulfillment of her 
desires—application to the superior of the community. 
Many religious institutes of both men and women are con- 
stantly calling for recruits, as you can see from the pages of 
Catholic magazines and newspapers. The need is greater 
than the supply. If the essential conditions, as given above, 
were better known, more candidates would come forward. 










Durocher, no “nice guy” with umpires 


@ A man wrote from Kokomo that he 
was “a phrase collector” and “would 
like to know what was the occasion 
when Leo Durocher said ‘Nice guys 
finish last.’ Not only what the occasion 
was but when (that is, what year) he 
said it.” 

It would be easy to answer “never,” 
and then we could drop the subject and 
all go fishing. The answer would be al- 
most true. Durocher never did phrase 
the line exactly as it has gone into the 
language, and he didn’t mean what the 
line has come to mean, but he did say 
something close to it, and he was right. 

It was the night of July 5, 1946, and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers were in the Polo 
Grounds to play the Giants. On the 
Dodgers’ bench before the game, Red 
Barber, then the cornpone voice of 
Brooklyn baseball, was ribbing the man- 
ager about all the home runs the Giants 
had hit the day before. 

“Home runs!” Durocher said. “Line 
drives and pop flies that would’ve been 
caught in another park!” 

“They counted as home runs,” Barber 
said. “Why don’t you be a nice guy and 
admit they were home runs?” 

“Nice guy!” Durocher said. “I’ve 
been around in baseball and I’ve met a 
lot of nice guys, and what did they 
ever do for me? Look over there on that 
bench. Did you ever meet a nicer guy 
than Mel Ott? Or those other Giants? 
And where are they? Last place. 

“I'm not a nice guy, and I’m in first 
place, and nobody helped me get there 
except the other guys on this ball club, 
and they’re not nice guys.” (In those 
days, Branch Rickey’s description of his 
Dodgers was “ferocious gentlemen.” ) 

Brooklyn’s Practically Peerless Leader 
sprang to his feet, paced down to the 
water cooler and back. 
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BY RED SMITH 


“Nice guys!” he said. “When I was 
in third place, did any of the nice guys 
in the league try to help me get to 
second? When I was second, did any 
of them say, ‘Nice going, Leo, I hope 
you make first’? Now I’m in first place, 
and all the nice guys in this league want 
to knock me down, and that’s the way it 
should be.” 

There was a great deal more before a 
troupe of baseball writers joined the 
others in the dugout and somebody said 
cheerfully, “Make room for some nice 
guys.” 

“Not here!” Leo shouted. “Over 
there! All the nice guys are over there 
—in last place!” 

The whole colloquy was reported the 
next day in Frank Graham’s column in 
the New York Journal-American, and 
like so much of what this man has 
written it went into the language, but 
this time it went in wrong. Condensed 
to a sipgle, not completely accurate line 
which never appeared in the Graham 
column, it has been interpreted as a 
calculated sneer at Mel Ott and all other 
nice guys, as such. 

It never had that meaning on Duro- 
cher’s lips, though only the other day, 
fifteen years later, I read again that, 
with direct reference to Ott, Leo snarled, 
“Nice guys finish last.” He didn’t even 
snarl, although his was an impassioned 
speech. Though he had no wish to be 
like him, Durocher recognized and hon- 
ored Ott for the nice guy he was and 
did not mean to imply that because Mel 
was nice, he was not a good manager 
of the Giants. 

He was simply making a profession of 
faith. He was stating his philosophy of 
competition. He was agreeing with Mr. 
Kipling that life is strife and strife 
means life and no quarter given or 





NICE GUYS 





Leo Durocher is credited with the saying, “Nice 


| guys finish last.” Did he really say it? Or mean it? 





MEAN 








asked and devil take the hindmost. He 
meant that, given the chance to beat 
him in a ball game, Mel Ott wouldn’t be 
a nice guy, and shouldn't. 

He was right. He was right when he 
said Durocher wasn’t a nice guy. “Leo 
can be as charming as any man you've 
ever met,” said Branch Rickey, who 
spent years trying to pluck this particu- 
lar brand from the burning, “but back 
him into a corner and he’s still a tough 
kid from East Hartford with the butt 
of a pool cue in his hand.” 

There was a wonderfully nice guy 
pitching for the Philadelphia Athletics 
during World War II, a young man 
named Russ Christopher, a good pitcher 
with a bad team and a bad heart that 
ultimately stopped beating. In 1944, he 
and all the other Athletics were root: 
ing for the Detroit Tigers in a breathless 
race with the St. Louis Browns for the 
American League pennant. On their 
last night of the season in St. Louis, 
the Athletics, through horrid mal 
feasance, lost a game they should have 
won. 

Aware that this might be the game 
that could cost Detroit the pennant— 
as indeed it was, for the Browns won 
on the very last day of the season, 
which they couldn’t have done without 
that gift from Philadelphia—the players 
were ashamed to face the Tigers the 
next day in Detroit. They did, though, 
and Russ Christopher shut Detroit out 
with four or five hits. 

“Gosh, I hated to do that,” he said 
later to Earle Brucker, coach of the 
Philadelphia pitchers, “but I couldn't 
ease up on em.” - 

Brucker was aghast. “Ease up on 
*em!” he stormed. “Don’t ever let me 








hear you say a thing like that again! 
What did any one of those guys ever do 
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Slaughter slid home, spikes first 


for you? Did any one of ’em ever put 
a piece of bread on your plate?” 

This is what Durocher was trying to 
say, and this is why baseball is honest 
and admirable, and anybody who finds 
this attitude offensive has too weak a 
stomach for sincere competition. Maybe 
Early Wynn, the pitcher with hatred of 
hitters built into his glare, expressed it 
best when it was said he was so mean 
he wouldn’t give his mother a good pitch 
to hit: 

“Don’t forget, mother was a helluva 
hitter.” 

Nor is this attitude, without which no 
one can excel in any competition, con- 
fined to baseball or even to the bread- 
and-butter sports of the professionals. 
In the sometimes painfully polite game 
of amateur tennis, nobody ever was 
more courtly than that paragon of 
punctilio, Bill Tilden. 


@ Warming up before a match, he 
would volley patiently with his adver- 
sary, observing all the forms. “Ready 
when you’re exhausted, partner,” he 
would say sweetly—and then he would 
eat the other guy alive. 

Golfers love to refer to their sport 
as “a gentleman’s game.” In fact, they 
use the expression so often a fellow 
can’t help wondering if they’re not 
just a wee bit worried about guys who 
don’t count every stroke. So did you 
ever watch that sterling gentleman, Ben 
Hogan, through the whole of a tourna- 
ment like the National Open? 

He’d check in from Texas all smil- 
ing and tanned and relaxed. By the final 
round his face would be gaunt and 
gray, his lips compressed in a straight, 
cruel line. He was ready to devour any- 
one between him and victory, and de- 
vour them all he did, four times. 





Jack Dempsey, killer in the ring 





Byron Nelson was another of those 
hungry Texans with a sunburned neck 
and disciplined manners. A nice guy. 
Byron has a broad mouth and high 
cheekbones, and when competitive pres- 
sure was on him, there’d be a wide, cat- 
like grin fixed on his face. 

“Like a great big tomcat,” a fellow 
said once, “asking himself, ‘Shall 1 eat 
him now, or play with him one more 
hole?’ ” 

Jack Dempsey is a notoriously nice 
guy. Grantland Rice called this ex-hobo, 
this roughest of fist-fighters, the truest 
gentleman he’d ever met—using the 
classic definition of “gentleman” as one 
who would not needlessly give pain. 

A few years ago in Nashville there 
was a testimonial for Fred Russell, then 
completing twenty-five years on the 
Nashville Banner. Nice guys came from 
all over—Bobby Jones, Red Grange, 
Bill Corum, and Dempsey, who had to 
travel a sleepless night to make it. Ar- 
riving in town, Jack bought a watch 
for Fred, then sought out two or three 
guys, and asked them to make the 
presentation. They declined, wanting no 
credit for Jack’s thoughtfulness. 

So Dempsey slipped the watch to 
Freddy under the table. He wouldn’t 
make the formal presentation, lest it 
seem ostentatious. He is that kind of 
guy, yet the rumor persists—as it ‘has 
for forty-two years—that he was 
“loaded” when he demolished Jess Wil- 
lard for the heavyweight championship 
of the world July 4, 1919. 

In the fight-mob dictionary, “loaded” 
doesn’t mean drunk. It means _ re- 
inforced. Nice guys in boxing know that 
if you bandage your fighter’s hands 
with tape coated with powdered plaster 
of paris and then accidentally slop 
water into his gloves, the powder be- 


Byron Nelson, like a “big tomcat” 





comes cement. Personally, I don’t be- 
lieve it happened July 4, 1919, but it 
has happened. 

There is also Rocky Marciano, who 
had forty-nine fights and won forty- 
nine and on only six occasions neg- 
lected to slug his opponent senseless. 
Probably the first important decision 
Rocky ever made for himself was to 
retire; for a while before that, the Army 
had done his thinking for him, and 
then his manager did. Now he had to 
decide on a business proposition where 
half a dozen guys whom he liked were 
bidding. 

“Why don’t you sign up with Bill 
here?” a friend said. “You trust him, 
and you know very well that he’ll do a 
good job.” 

“Yeah,” Rocky said, “but you don’t 
understand. You see—uh, I don’t mind 
knocking a fella out, I just don’t want 
to hurt anybody’s feelings.” 

To get back to Leo Durocher and 
1946, he and the Dodgers didn’t stay 
in first place, after all, nor the Giants 
in last. Some. wonderful nice guys 
named Stan Musial and Red Schoen- 
dienst and Marty Marion and Joe 
Garagiola won the pennant for St. 
Louis under a great guy named Eddie 
Dyer. They also won the World Series 
from the Red Sox. 

The series was tied at three games 
each and the seventh game was tied, 
three to three, when Enos Slaughter 
singled in the eighth. With two out, 
Harry Walker doubled to center, and 
Slaughter took off. He rounded second 
and he rounded third. He came into 
the plate spikes first, ahead of the re- 
layed throw. It was the winning run, 
and if his grandmother had been block- 
ing the plate, he would have cut her to 
the gizzard—a nice guy. 
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how we hide behind words 


BY DANIEL JOSEPH 














M@ “Somewhere along the line of se. 
mantic progress, the common cold 
became a virus, depression became re- 
cession, and recession became a rolling 
adjustment. It could be that we’re naive, 
but we still insist that more creative 
ability is required to use good words tell- 
ingly than to coin new ones.” 

This unusual, paid commercial for 
plain talk was placed in the New York 
Times’ annual review of the United 
States economy by an advertising agency 
which also promised: “English is spoken 
here .. . and written, too.” But to col- 
lectors of double talk, defined by 
Webster’s New World Dictionary as 
“ambiguous and deceptive talk,” the 
advertising agency was crying out ina 
national wilderness of verbiage, hyper- 
bole, and persiflage that add up to 
double talk. Sooner or later, almost 
everyone is caught sugar-coating the 
facts, dressing the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, putting costume jewelry in a Tiffany 
box. 

Since the road to verbal confusion is 
littered with double talk, its collectors 
are as busy as street cleaners after a 
ticker-tape parade up Broadway. They 
find examples of double talk from the 
atomic scientist to the politician, from 
the housewife to the boss’s secretary, 
from the halls of ivy to the corridors of 
the Pentagon. After all, the do-it-your- 
self of double talk is simple enough: 
Never say anything directly and simply; 
avoid plain talk; use pretentious words 
when possible. 

The following collector’s items, com- 
plete with translations, come from both 
professional and amateur double talkers, 
for in the Affluent Society, people get 
paid to ornament the ordinary and dis- 
guise the mercenary. And in our Scien- 
tific Society, experts must wear the right 
words, while in our Polite Society men 
and women can’t always say exactly 
what they mean. So into all our lives at 
least a little double talk must come. 

In Washington, the capital of im- 
portant decisions and words to match 
them, it is well known that in order to 
“activate” a “program” it is necessary 
to call in “consultants” and to “imple- 
ment” their work by organizing a “com- 
mittee.” Letting the air out of the 
officialese, knowledgeable observers of 
bureaucracy can offer the following 
translations: : 

Program — any assignment that can- 
not be completed by one phone call. 

Activate — to make carbons and add 
more names to the memo. 
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Consultant — any ordinary man more 
an fifty miles from home. 
Implement — hire more people and 
expand the office. 

Committee —the unwilling picked 
fom the unfit to do the unnecessary. 
Among social scientists, double talk 
even has been given a special name — 
ocspeak”— by C. Wright Mills, a 
biting critic of his fellow sociologists. 
He accuses some colleagues of saying in 
effect: “I know something that is so 
jificult you can understand it only if 
ou first learn my difficult language.” 
He complains that scientific language is 
hing abused rather than used. In fact, 
one anonymous sociologist has translated 
the titles of all-time best sellers into 
‘ocspeak,” as follows: “Severe Inter- 
national Tensions and Cross-National 
Reintegration”—-War and Peace. “Ger- 
ontology of the Single Male in a Marine 
Environment”’—The Old Man and the 
ea. “Deviant Behavior and Sanctions” 
rime and Punishment. “Anticipatory 
Socialization toward Royalty”’—The 
an Who Would Be King. “Recent 
Developments in Balkan Penology”— 
The Prisoner of Zenda. “A Longitudinal 
Study of a Three-Man Military Group” 
—The Three Musketeers. “Task Orien- 
ation in the Nineteenth Century Whal- 
ing Industry’—Moby Dick. 





















































































































































































































































The most popular financial columnist 
inthe country, a lady named Sylvia Por- 
et, has indicated the “bafflegab” of the 
economists and politicians worried about 
public reaction to depression talk. The 
economy experienced a “great pause” 
ina “completely new economic environ- 
ment” during a “phase of economic tur- 
bulence.” At one point last winter, a 
Satistician told a congressional com- 
ittee: “At the present time no major 
orces are in sight to provide the upward 
rust needed for resumption of eco- 
nomic growth.” 

Since businessmen hesitate to say 
loudly, “Making money makes us feel 
good,” their statements often sound like 
he following found in a trade magazine: 

“Growth in our business is more im- 
portant than in other industries. Some- 
limes people think that this drive is 
just a manifestation of dissatisfaction 
ith the status quo. Actually, growth is 
vital for morale purposes. Ours is a 
business of people, and nothing gives 
thm a greater psychological lift than 
ie realization that they are participating 
Inthe growth of a vibrant company. We 
u@ growing and our morale has never 
been higher than it is today.” 










































































































We all use words. But what do we use them for? What do the words mean? 





Or as a new auto-company president 
said on taking office, “My biggest single 
problem as president will be product 
planning.” In Detroit, that means he is 
out to sell cars. 


A flower nursery in New Jersey went 
to extremes to be technically exact in 
mail order advertisements for “Chrysan- 
themum maximum,” except that cus- 
tomers were surprised to learn they were 
buying daisies! 


Scientists at the Atomic Weapons Re- 
search Establishment in England have 
arranged a chain reaction of definitions 
for the terms used in confidential evalu- 
ations of personnel. In their monthly 
newsletter, they noted that a man may 
be called abstruse (mumbles), forceful 
(shouts), observant (watches the girls), 
unobservant (near the retiring age), 
bright (agrees with me), good manager 
(gets others to do the work), or energetic 
(a nuisance) and that he can have many 
outside interests (watches television). 


Nor is a man’s job immune from 
double talk. Dishwashers are assistant 
chefs, airline waitresses are stewardesses, 
traveling salesmen are manufacturer’s 
representatives, newspapermen are jour- 
nalists, press agents are public relations 
counselors, secretaries are administrative 
assistants, janitors are superintendents, 
and hospital superintendents are hos- 
pital administrators. Even a garage 
becomes a lubritorium. 


Lord Courtdown, head of office ad- 
ministration for Britain’s giant Imperial 
Chemical Industries, says a person’s 
title is becoming the most important 
aspect of his job. “Even typists want to 
be called secretaries, secretaries personal 
assistants, and so on up the scale. Wives 
are to blame for much of the new snob- 
bery. They would much rather be able 
to say that my husband is so-and-so than 
just say he works for ICI.” 

Some collectors must travel to Flo- 
rida’s Sanibel Island for sea shells or 
to the pari-mutuel windows at Aqueduct 
for discarded, daily-double tickets, but 
a collector of double talk only has to 
sit still and listen — even sometimes to 
himself. 

When you are a guest for dinner and 
are about to get deathly ill from the 
food, you tell the housewife that you 
“have never tasted anything like this 
before.” She replies, “Oh, it was really 
nothing,” but she really means, “It took 


loved my fillet of veal with kidney en 
casserole, you’d never set foot in this 
house again.” 





, atrobis. . 
hours to prepare, and if you hadn’t 


When a schoolteacher is asked about 
Alexander’s behavior in school, she re- 
plies that he is “somewhat expressive 
but under supervision he does co-oper- 
ate.” She probably means that the 
“little monster should be handcuffed to 
the desk, I’m afraid to take my eyes 
off him.” 

When a young father points out to 
his mother-in-law that “times have 
changed since you brought up Jane,” 
he means, “Mind your own business, 
we will bring up Junior our way.” 

When a secretary asks who is phoning 
and then says the boss “is tied up all 
day in a conference,” she probably 
means that he doesn’t want to talk 
to you. 

Says a college boy to his roommate 
in arranging a blind date with the cap- 
tain of the girls’ field hockey team, 
“She’s plain-looking, you might say, 
but she has a lot of personality.” 

Says a wife before telling her hus- 
band that she smashed in the front of 
the family car, “Don’t you think it’s 
about time we traded in our car.” 

Says the car salesman to the husband, 
“I am giving you a special trade-in price 
for your old car, even though I regard 
it as suitable only for junk, because I 
like you and your wife.” 

Says the husband to both his wife and 
the car salesman, “I had been planning 
to trade the car in anyway.” 


Generally, double talk is a localized 
infection, involving minor distortions of 
language and meaning, but in its ex- 
treme forms it leads to gibberish. In 
Webster's New World Dictionary, the 
second definition of double talk is 
“meaningless syllables made to sound 
like talk; gibberish.” Bergen Evans, 
celebrated authority on words, calls 
double talk “a process in which the 
speaker deliberately uses confusing non- 
sense in order to triumph at the listen- 
er’s bewilderment. The victim, after he 
has been bored and insulted, is expected 
to applaud the speaker’s wit.” 

Professor Mario Pei’s comment in 
The Story of Language is alarming. 
“Glossolalia is the scientific name given 
to the creation of language by the in- 
sane. Often the terms coined by insane 
persons have a weird and_ peculiar 
charm, like farizitocericia, sirrope, tsch- 
ario, moemdiana, ariotoebilium, davidi- 
apulom, aprovia, astraerideo, adula and 
. . There is, of course, a form 
of glossolalia which is occasionally used 
by the sane for very definite purposes. 
It is known as double talk and is equally 
meaningless.” 
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® During four Sunday mornings in June, on C.B.S.’s “Look 
Up And Live” program, was one which was, I hope, seen 
by a great many people, especially Catholics. I saw the 
first one, because I had read a brief statement about its 
being the portrayal of a long-ago Coventry mystery play. I 
missed none of the four and found them thoroughly en- 
thralling. We have had many teams or panels of serious 
speakers, many dialogue, monologue, or even pentalogue 
affairs, and it is sadly true that, no matter how erudite, talk 
back and forth grows wearisome after a while to listeners. 
A little joie de vivre is needed—and maybe a few women 
talking would help, even if they were permitted only to 
ask artless questions to provoke deep answers. The National 
Council of Catholic Men, who co-sponsored the Coventry 
program along with C.B.S., did some years ago suggest 
women on their programs, and I was among those tapped. 
It went no further. Later, I learned that some among the 
members had decided “no women.” 

Years before that, the Paulists had a radio program, fifteen 
minutes every evening. I, a wide-eyed convert to the Church, 
listened, eager for good spiritual food, and I got it. But 
after a while, the good food palled a little and I found my- 
self yawning. Evidently others grew weary of sermon after 
sermon, too; contributions fell off, and the program went 
off the air. Some years later, when I was working on a 
biography. of their founder, Isaac Hecker, I was taken to 
their research library, and it was the site of the former 
radio station—blue bulbs and other lighting. red push- 
buttons and green, all still there, but now forlorn and use- 
less. I remembered all those excellent talks, night after night. 

The National Council of Catholic Men has now made up 
to me for any possible irritation with air media. This 
Coventry play is not any talking about religion: it is religion. 
The original was played in Coventry, England, more than 
five hundred years ago, a lengthy affair which portrayed 
everything from the creation to the last judgment. In the 
Middle Ages and later, the great cathedral windows which 
depicted the stories from Old and New Testaments were 
called “Bibles of the Poor,” for few people could read then, 
but there they saw their religion acted out. And so it was 
with these plays. 

This modern adaptation is very different, for the original 
play took a month to perform completely. It is the work 
of a skilled group of people—the Marquette Players, of 
whom, to my regret, I had never heard, though I have a 
fair knowledge of Catholic arts of today. Their present 
director is a young Jesuit, Father John Walsh. Since 1926, 
they have been a part of the university in Milwaukee, and 
some of their graduates are today in the professional field. 
Certainly their performance here showed something of, if 
I may use an overworked word, genius, and also it showed 
hard work and a fine perception of what they are attempting. 
Several years ago, they had an invitation to put on this 
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A Lovely 
Old Play 


play in France at a great music festival; they could not go 
because no fund-bearing sponsor appeared. Next year they 
are invited again, this time to Germany, and let us hopea 
sponsor appears this time so that the Old World may se 
what we can do with professional amateurs. Their finished 
work should be heralded far and wide, especially by Cath 
olics, for here you have an ageless concept modernized but 
still the same, still everlasting in its poetical concept of 
the alpha and the omega of the Christian life. You have 
reality and beauty and faith. 

Best of all, the whole thing is believable, made so by the 
pantomime, the fine dancing, the voices which carry out all 
the roles. There are plenty of women in it, too, in addition 
to the dancers, especially a pathetic Eve and a lovely Mary, 
who hold a very real and greatly interested baby. Perhaps 
most fascinating of all is the devil, who looks very annoyed 
with this interference with his plans and who is half-angél 
half-predatory-bird, with a human and aristocratic face. 

The entire performance from first to last has a deep 
fidelity to the canons of both the Faith and those of aft 
Keats’ “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” is debatable on some 
grounds, I know, but here somehow it seems authentic. 

One moral here is no doubt that it is necessary for tho 
who put on a Catholic program to realize that, no matter 
how great the theme, how fine the advice, how rolling the 
dialogue, people grow weary of words. They want music, 
too. I like listening to men, honestly I do, but I rather feel 
one sermon on Sunday is enough. Yet in such a play as this 
we have an application of all sorts of sermons and, though ’ 
the great truths must be repeated again and again, it is nice public 
now and then to have it done with hearts and flowers, so to@Him | 
speak, added to the words. clash, 

It seems to me that this Coventry play, reduced in length God.’ 
to less than two hours, could well be shown to high schooks{ivinit 
and in parish halls. Whether this is feasible I do not know worth 
But at least it should have been possible for word to be sentygPrescr 
to churches so that priests could announce it along withg'S tha 
other pulpit announcements on Sundays. For it is no small him; 
or unimportant thing to speak thus for beauty, when it is hands 
also the truth—the Catholic truth. Some of this play, I learn," 40 
may be repeated at Christmas time on TV. If so, I hope all yet cc 
the people who missed it now will see it then. I also hope poe: 
that people, either with large sums or many small ones, will hands 
be interested enough to underwrite this production as the not ne 
American part of next year’s music festival abroad. I saj Punis 
this because the production has made me dream: I can think h Th 
of no better message to the Old World from us in the New. Hee 
It represents the ideals which, despite gunsmoke plays and “ a 
plays of cheap desire we have sent them, are still strong in wars 
us. It portrays with great truth, being both ancient ané a 
modern in concept, the one overwhelming truth, the greal “ate 
hope, the great promise for a world which needs the spiritual self.” 
to preserve what is worth while in the material. ry 
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Christ traced the sign of the cross on all 


TOWARD THE END of our Lord’s 
public life, the Jews attempted to stone 
Him because, as St. John records the 
clash, “thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God.” In their judgment, His claim to 


spdivinity was a blasphemous pretension 


worthy of death by stoning as the Law 
prescribed. St. John goes on to tell 


pus that “they sought, therefore, to take 


him; and he escaped out of their 
hands.” As the evangelist explained it 


fon another occasion, “his hour had not 


syet come.” But, at last, His hour did 


come, and His enemies laid violent 
hands upon Him and put Him to death, 
not now by stoning, but by the horrible 
punishment of crucifixion. 

The evangelists report that as He 
hung upon the cross close by the road 
Which led into the city, they that passed 
derided Him and His claims by chal- 
lenging Him: “If thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the cross.” “If 
thou be the king of the Jews, save thy- 
self.” “Let him save himself, if he be 


the Christ, the elect of God.” If, if, if! 
Impossible conditions to the Jews. The 
logic of the situation was irrefutable, 
and it led inexorably to death on the 
cross. He was just another pretender, 
but the most dangerous of them all. 
History, however, shows that the 
Crucifixion of Christ had its own un- 
answerable logic. Short days after the 
hammer and the nails and the spear had 
done their work, Peter stood before the 
same Jewish people and proclaimed: 
“Therefore, let all the house of Israel 
know most assuredly that God has 
made both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified.” “Lord and Christ” 
. to a Jewish audience the meaning 
was plain: He whom they had crucified 
was both Messiah and God. The very 
title revealed that His power was un- 
limited, embracing in its scope every- 
thing in time and space. The titles 
“Lord and Christ” and “Lord Jesus” 
appeared in the Christian vocabulary 
from the very beginning and were 


LORD 
OF 
THE 


WORLD 


BY ROBERT O’HARA, C.P. 


things. The whole world belongs to the Crucified 


central to the Christian understanding 
of Christ. Their implications were clear 
not only to the Jews but to the whole 
pagan world, which had grown used to 
kings and emperors who were regarded 
as divinities and lords of the world. 
Throughout the apostolic writings, 
we find the expression of our Lord’s 
unique identity and place in the world. 
For example, St. Paul tells us in soar- 
ing words: “And this his good pleasure 
he purposed in him to be dispensed in 
the fullness of the times: to reestablish 
all things in Christ, both those in the 
heavens and those on the earth.” Thus, 
in shis Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
similarly to the Colossians: “For it has 
pleased God the Father that in him 
all his fullness should dwell, and that 
through him he should reconcile to 
himself all things, whether on the earth 
or in the heavens, making peace 
through the blood of his cross.”” He was 
born “in the fullness of time”; He is 
“the Alpha and the Omega”; all things 
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are ours, and we are “Christ's, and 
Christ is God’s.” In the wisdom and 
power of God, the coordinates of time 
and space meet and cross in the cross. 

There is a very early tradition that 
Calvary was the very center of the 
earth and also that the cross was rooted 
in the very spot where Adam _ was 
buried. There is no basis for this tra- 
dition, of course, but this “myth” em- 
bodies the profound insight which the 
early Christians had of the central role 
which Christ Crucified played in the 
history of the world. His kingdom 
was not identified with inner feelings 
merely. The Saviour didn’t save only 
“souls”; He saved whole men, bodies 
as well as souls, whole families as well 
as individuals, kingdoms as well as 
families, the earth as well as the realm 
of the spirit. 


ITHIN a century, the faithful 

saw in the Eucharistic offering 

of the bread and wine not only 

the oblation of the Body and 
Blood of Christ but even the offering to 
God of the whole world of creation in 
“the offering of the firstlings of creation.” 
They were dynamized by a vision which 
penetrated beyond “the flaming ram- 
parts of the world” even to the stars. 
Thus, St. Irenaeus, just two generations 
after the death of the last apostle, 
wrote: “He is the word of the all 
powerful God of whom the invisible 
splendor is shed throughout the entire 
world: He continues, then, to exercise 
His influence in the world in all its 
length, and breadth, and _ depth. 
Through the Word of God, all is under 
the influence of the economy of re- 
demption: the Son of God has been 
crucified for the universe; He has 
traced the sign of the cross on all 
things.” 

In his turn, St. Augustine gave elo- 
quent testimony to the all pervasive 
influence of our Lord, when he wrote: 
“Christ is the rock of our physics, our 
ethics, our logic.” In other words, for 
the great doctor, it would be unthink- 
able that there be no vital contact be- 
tween the Master and the world of 
science and philosophy. Going further, 
he could repeatedly and in many ways 
proclaim that, in all the long history of 
humanity, there existed only One Man 
and He was the Incarnate Son of God. 
The sweep of His power reached from 
the man in the cave to the last man in 
the last cataclysm. And all these men 
were not solitary units in lonely isola- 
tion one from the other, but rather 
they were gathered into the people of 
God and ordered in the great City of 
God which began in time but reached 
full flower in eternity. 

From this brief sampling of doctrine, 
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it is evident that there must be no 
violent separation of worlds within this 
world. The interests of Christ and 
Caesar and, as Pascal would add, 
Archimedes are distinct; they are not 
antagonistic. They can be, and must be 
co-ordinated without forced fusion into 
an unnatural union. Yet, they must not 
be pried apart into suspicious and hurtful 
enmities. The keystone which must 
sustain these stresses and convert them 
into a thing of beauty rather than 
destruction is Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied, the Creator and the Redeemer of 
the world. 

That Christ is the center of the 
world and the goal of history is a 
truth and is not discoverable by reason 
alone. Nor is the modern world any 
more prepared to recognize His unique 
position than in former times. Typical 
of this revolt is the attitude of a con- 
temporary historian who has taken all 
history for his province and has con- 
cluded from what he has seen of the 
human condition that, “out of a spirit 
of irreverence,” he must reject the claim 
that there is anything unique about 
Christ or that “this self-sacrificing deed 
of ‘emptying Himself’ must be confined 
to one place and one only.” What to 
the ancient Jews was a scandal and to 
the Greeks foolishness is to the present- 
day humanist still nonsense. 

There are also those others in our 
modern world who refuse to regard our 
Saviour as a key to the understanding 
of the world because there can be no 
such understanding. There is only 
chaos. Only pin-points of being sur- 
rounded by nothingness. There is no 
reasonable setting in which to arrange 
these separate units. Man is absurd be- 
cause there is no good reason for his 
existence in the first place and no shin- 
ing goal to justify his efforts. Life is 
only a disgusting experience. The doc- 
trine of the cross doesn’t make sense, 
because nothing makes sense. There is 
only one genuine virtue, the strength of 
soul necessary to face the emptiness 
and not falter, to accept the truth that 
if you cry out in the darkness and no 
one answers, it is because there is no 
one there. 

This is not the courage of the Cruci- 
fied, who. when His hour had come 
upon Him, embraced it totally, saying: 
“Father, the hour has come! Glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee, 
even as thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, in order that to all thou hast 
given him he may give everlasting life.” 
Viewed from the vantage point of the 
cross, the world is full of pattern, pur- 
poseful movement, triumph, but this is 
so only when seen from the cross. 

There are others who hesitate to con- 
clude to the absurdity of life, but 


discern nothing beyond its ambiguity, 
Truth and falsehood, good and evil 
are never sharply defined. The most one 
can hope for are probabilities, approxi. 
mations. For them, the Crucified was 
done to death on conflicting opinions, 
Even among His followers, there can 
be those who see things too narrowly, 
They look, indeed, to the Crucified for 
the wisdom of God, but they interpret 
that wisdom only as a practical ethic, 
Burdened with their personal share of 
the world’s ills, they look to Him to 
show them how to endure. But the 
dimensions of the cross are wider than 
that. They reach from time to eternity, 
from one end of the world to the 
other. His salvation did not consist 
in showing us how to save ourselves, 
We must elevate our sights and 
widen our vision. We must see our- 
selves and know our mission as He saw 
us and our work from the cross. When 
He bowed His head in death, the fin- 
ished task involved our power to con- 
tinue the redemptive work. It is our 
privilege and our duty to make the 
world of our day, in all its manifesta. 
tions, His world. We must keep free of 
the tendency, which is becoming more 
and more evident around us, to regard 
the natural as evil, and even the scien- 
tific as satanic. As in the beginning, so 
also from the cross, God looked out 
upon the world and saw it as good. 


E must fight any tendency to 
withdraw into ourselves, to re- 

duce the mighty energies of 

the cross to individual pieties. 

We must not shrink the kingdom of God 
to the confines of the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the parish, the nation. To erect 
barriers of custom, language, color, so- 
cial status, or nationalism is to falsify 
the vision and neutralize the power. The 
whole world belongs to the Crucified, 
not just that portion of it where we stand. 
Pope Pius XII, of blessed memory, 
looking back over the past centuries, 
said, “They were centuries of civiliza- 
tion because they were centuries of 
religion.” We can see our vocation in 
the light of that principle. The mystery 
of the cross is not only an object for 
contemplation; it is a program of 
action. It is important that we find a 
place for the Crucified within the frame- 
work of history; it is even more impott- 
ant that we establish the historical 
within the economy of redemption. 
Our Incarnate Saviour consecrated the 
world by being born into it, by living 
and working in it, by dying for it. He 
consecrated the temporal by entering 
into the measure- and movement of 
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time. He continues to live and work 
and suffer and redeem in us_ and 
through us until He comes. 
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300K REVIEWS 


Many are ready to 
voice dissent when the 
annual Pulitzer prizes 
for Journalism and 
Letters are announced. 
Especially in the field 
of poetry do the judges 
have difficulty in pleas- 
ing the critics. Robert 
Frost, a four-time win- 
ner, was an exception 
in this respect. And this year, when the 
award for poetry went to Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, we were delighted. 

Phyllis McGinley has _ vindicated 
“light verse,” no little thing in a literary 
field that ranges all the way from Herrick 
to the latest wisecrack. She has not only 
shown that light verse can be artistic as 
well as popular, but the message of her 
words has added to the sanity and piety, 
as well as to the gaiety, of the nations. 
Obviously, we are dealing with a woman 
of uncommon wit and wisdom. 

Phyllis McGinley illustrates how the 
Irish do get around. Her grandparents 
were from the Old Country; her parents, 
from the Confederate South, went to live 
in Oregon, where Phyllis was born. She 
attended Colorado country schools. (She 
and her brother rode their ponies to the 
school of the Sacred Heart at Ogden.) 
After completing high school, she went 
to the University of Utah and later at- 
tended the University of California. 

While at college, she began publishing 
poetry, in which she had dabbled since 
childhood. And it was one of her pro- 
fessors who, probably sensing the gift for 
irony which went along with her verbal 
dexterity, detoured her youthful serious- 
ness toward the demanding delights of 
so-called “light verse.” 

With this versatile and vigorous back- 
ground, the young woman went to New 
York City about 1929, on the eve of the 
Great Depression. After an interval of 
high-school teaching, she joined the 
editorial staff of Town and Country. In 
1934 came her first book of verse, On 
the Contrary, soon followed by A Pock- 
eiful of Wry, both with characteristic 
thymes and such prophetic refrains as 
“Why wasn’t I born a Problem Child?” 
and “Some of My Best Friends are 
Women.” 





Phyllis 
McGinley 














Then, in 1937, began her marriage 
with Charles (“Bill”) Hayden, an art- 








BY KATHERINE BREGY 


loving, New York business executive. 
Immediately and “with no struggle at 
all” she resigned her editorial work. And 
“for the score or more of years since 
then,” she declares that she has been “a 
full-time wife” with the “part-time avoca- 
tion” of literature. Just what this tender 
and understanding companionship has 
meant may be gathered from several of 
her more serious poems, particularly the 
beautiful sonnet beginning: 
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Reported for the August issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across the nation 
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SELLING BOOKS 





1. NOW! By Rev. M. 
0.C.S.0. $4.25. Bruce. 


Raymond, 


2. TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By Robert W. 
Gleason, S.J. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


3. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MAN- 
UAL. By Msgr. George A. Kelly. 
$4.95. Random House 


4. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND. By Bishop 
Sheen, Karsh, & Morton. $4.95. 
Hawthorn 


5. DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS. By Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
$5.00. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


6. THE EDGE OF SADNESS. By Edwin 
O’Connor. $5.00. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown 


7. BEFORE HIS FACE. By Gaston Cour- 
tois. $6.50. Herder & Herder 


8. FREEDOM, GRACE, AND DESTINY. 
By Romano Guardini. $4.00. Pan- 
theon 


9. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. $5.00. 
Sheed & Ward 


10. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


You are what you read. Read good books 





Phyllis McGinley—Poet of Wit and Wisdom 


” 


“Stay near me, speak my name... 

It is evident also in many humorous 
references to her husband’s highly origi- 
nal sense of humor and incorrigible op- 
timism and, above all, in the parting 
shot of her essay on “How to Get Along 
with Men”: “In a successful marriage 
there is no such thing as one’s way. 
There is only the way of both, only the 
bumpy, dusty, difficult, but always mu- 
tual path.” 

Obviously one fruit of the sunny home 
in Larchmont, New York, has been Mrs. _ 
Hayden’s notorious championship of 
“Suburbia” against the charge of me- 
diocrity on one side and country club 
profligacy on the other. In a deeper 
sense, the family background shines out 
in the warmly sympathetic yet unsenti- 
mental references to her daughters, Julie 
and Patricia—both now young college 
girls, in spite of their mother’s strictures 
upon the failure of most college courses 
to prepare women for normal woman- 
hood. The essence of these comments on 
contemporary life is in the prose volume, 
The Province of the Heart. 

Phyllis McGinley is a woman of con- 
victions—does she not poke fun at her- 
self, as only a charming person can, in 
the refrain “I wish I didn’t talk so much 
at parties!” But through her verse these 
convictions steal out indirectly; even the 
Catholic instinct emerging by implication 
in a way to reach and intrigue a secular 
public, as in that unique series “Saints 
Without Tears.” 

Here we come upon brief but vivid 
sketches of Patrick, the only man in 
Christendom who “talked the Irish 
down,” and little Saint Brigid, who 
“would give everything away”—her own 
and her long-suffering family’s. We are 
introduced blithely to Philip Neri, “the 
merriest man alive,” and heart-shakingly 
to her own favorite, the martyred “family 
man,” Sir Thomas More. Nor does Miss 
McGinley hesitate to quote the hard- 
pressed Teresa of Avila’s plaint to God: 
“If this is the way you treat your friends, 
no wonder you have so few”; or to muse 
on the eccentricity which sometimes ac- 
companies sanctity, as in Simeon Stylite’s 
performance upon his pillar, which 
“puzzled many a Desert Father, 

And I think it puzzled the good 
Lord, rather.” 
It is pleasant to know that more of 
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LOVE AND CONTROL 
A Contemporary Problem 


by Leon-Joseph Suenens 
Translated by George J. Robinson 


A masterly discussion of the Christian 
conception of sex and marriage, against 
the background of mounting populations, 
economic difficulties, and intensive prop- 
aganda for artificial birth prevention. 
Intended for all those involved in sex 
education—whether directly involved, as 
are parents and teachers, or indirectly 
involved, as are priests, doctors, scien- 
tists, and leaders of Catholic organiza- 
$3.25 


tions. 


ROBERT BELLARMINE 


Saint and Scholar 
by James Brodrick, S.J. 


A thoroughly revised edition of Father 
Brodrick’s standard biography of Robert 
Bellarmine. Scrupulous accuracy, atten- 
tion to detail, and lively style are com- 
bined to present a memorable full-scale 
portrait of the man and saint whose life’s 
work was a vital contribution to the for- 
mation of post-medieval Europe. A Selec- 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. $5.75 


MEMORIES OF 
POPE PIUS Xil 


by Domenico Cardinal Tardini 
Translated by Rosemary Goldie 


Written by Cardinal Tardini, the Papal 
Secretary of State, these reminiscences 
are both intimate and captivating. Here 
the paternal and saintly Pius XII, who 
made such a remarkable impression on 
his time, seems to live again. 


Fully illustrated. Soon. $2.75 
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these verses on the saints are in prepara- 
tion. Meanwhile, her subjects have 
skipped from “Meditations During a 
Permanent Wave” to the inevitable 
growing up of children, from publish- 
ers’ teas or the plays of T. S. Eliot to 
the calm radiance of a Sunday morning, 
which seems verily “the day which 
the Lord hath made.” Many of the hap- 
piest of these verses are in the volume 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. And 
now comes a selection from all her 
poems in the fat volume Times Three, 
which won the recent Pulitzer award. 
Some few years back, she wrote 
a rather curious poem “In Praise of Di- 
versity.” Few words could better de- 
scribe her own work, with its ingenious 
and unpredictable rhymes, its satire, its 
sweetness, and its stimulating essays 
and even an engaging series of children’s 
books. The term applies almost as aptly 
to the appreciation which has come her 
way: membership in the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, awards from 
the Christophers, the Poetry Society of 
America, and the Catholic Institute of 
the Press, to name but a few. 

It isn’t easy to pick the favorite 
from a thirty-year harvest of verse, but 
I think my own vote would go to the 
poignant quatrain Phyllis McGinley 
built from an old nursery rhyme. “A 
Choice of Weapons” she calls it: 

“Sticks and stones are hard on bones. 

Aimed with angry art, 

Words can sting like anything. 

But silence breaks the heart.” 

A true poet wrote that—and a true 
woman, who insists that there is no real 
preparation for life “except love and 
common sense.” 





CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD 


By Jacques Leclercq. 
Sheed & Ward. 


174 pages. 
$3.50 


Some readers will dis- 
agree with Louvain’s 
Canon Leclercq’s the- 
ory in the first part 
of his new book that 
priests must confine 
their activities solely 
to spiritual things. All 
will agree with him, 
however, in the latter Jacques Leclercq 
part of his work that the sacraments 
and spiritual works are designed to de- 
velop Christ within the individual. 
Dogmatically he maintains that the 
function of the Church is to transform 
souls through the means of grace and 
that the laity who have been filled with 
grace must transform the world. Priests 
are to care for spiritual things, for 
which they are qualified; laymen are 
to care for temporal things affecting 








the church, for which they are better 








qualified. He quotes examples of the. 
ologians from the time of St. Thoma; 
Aquinas to the present who brough 
only inconveniences to the Church from 
their attempts to settle temporal prob. 
lems. 

His plea for lay participation jp 
Church-temporal affairs is not new, by 
it is startingly presented. He likewis 
jolts apathetic Catholics with his cop. 
tentions that there must be more oo. 
operation among religious communitie 
in Church projects, that contemplative 
must add action in the world to thei 
pursuit of sanctification, and that the 
sacraments are primarily for the growth 
of Christ within the individual. 

Father Leclercq’s work is well trans. 
lated from the French by Kathleen 
Pond, who retains the original, force. 
ful, jarring style. He writes convine. 
ingly because he draws upon history, 
common sense, and our Lord’s teach. 
ings to support his views. Both the clergy 
and the laity will find him stimulating 
but extremely uncomfortable. 

FERDINAND J. WARD, CG. 










GONE TOMORROW 
By Roger B. Dooley. 369 pages 
Bruce. $4.95 
In this long but con- [U7 jg 
tinuously interesting © 


novel, Roger Dooley | 
completes his planned | 
trilogy about linked 
American-Irish fami- 
lies over the years in 
Buffalo. Days Beyond Fh 
Recall appeared in 
1949: The House of Roger Dooley 
Shanahan in 1952. The time interval 
have their importance, especially in the 
gap between the second volume ani 
this new book. It can, and in many waji 
should, stand alone. Indeed, the bool 
jacket ignores the two books of which 
this is, in a sense, correlative. 
That is as it should be; for M 
Dooley has grown greatly in writing 
craftsmanship and, more importantly, 
in a truer, compassionate companionshi 
with his characters. Individually, they 
are the same Crowley, Fitzmahons 
Shanahans, and O’Farrells—but grow 
older, even elderly. The period of th 
novel proper is from 1929 to 1932; buti 
prologue and epilogue set in 1959 makt 
a frame for the characters and their hap’ 
penings in the present, rounding out th 
trilogy. 
Rose Shanahan is again the chief pro- 
tagonist; but it is a warmer, mot 
rounded Rose, whom Mr. Dooley under 
stands completely now if he was a littl 
tentative about her before. But all th 
varied characters are now molded with 
more warmly understanding hands. Aol 
the emphasis on dramatic, even theatt 
cal, situations to which Mr. Dooley ha 
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been too prone is in this book in reason- 
able restraint. An important part of the 
book, and of the writer’s new maturity, 
js interwoven in the tangled plot skeins. 
jt is an unobtrusive, but patent, and de- 
served tribute to the American-Irish 
Catholic girls of the last and an earlier 
generation who served with such distinc- 
tion as teachers in our public schools. 
Their faith was more than consonant 
with their devoted teaching of the 
American way of life. 

DORAN HURLEY. 
ADAM 


By David Bolt. 
John Day Co. 


143 pages. 
$3.00 


Jt seems appropriate that Mr. Bolt’s 
version of the life of Adam and Eve 
before and after the Fall is presented in 
twenty-two short chapters, suggestive 
of the genius-in-economy of his inspired 
source, the Hebrew narratives of 
Genesis. 

If there is a way to translate the can- 
dor and depth of biblical history, this is 
it. The work, of course, is not history 
nor a translation. It is a creation, but 
not from nothing, evolved without vio- 
lence in the womb of mystery. 

“Behemoth” and “the Dragon” are 
probable in themselves, not “very like” 
whatever their creator would have them. 
Here is an Eve that Bloy could recog- 
nize, the Adam we find in us all. 





The writing is tight but not turgid, 
vigorous yet delicate. It is art without 
tricks of syntax or semantics; no tired 
prose exhausted in the lush of self-con- 
sciousness. It is clean art, dew-fresh 
with the simplicity of integrity, the beau- 
ty of proportion. 

Inventions are plausible, temptations 
credible, dialogue natural. God is pres- 
ent, not contrived; sin is evil, not a 
blunder. 

Mr. Bolt knows where he is going. He 
has written a meditation for the reader 
who does not run. 

HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


PERE JACQUES 


By Michael Carrouges. 
Macmillan. 


269 pages. 
$4.95 


A man of many facets and seeming con- 
tradictions was Pere Jacques, French 
Carmelite priest, contemplative, teacher, 
leader of men. He is remembered now 
by those who knew him for his fire, his 
gentleness, his sense of comedy, above 
all, for his capacity for love. 

This biography, based upon a mass 
of documents collected by his Order, in- 
cludes the testimony of those who knew 
him as Lucien Bunel, son of a poor mill- 
worker, liveliest of companions, and a 
practical joker: a boy who wanted to 
become a Trappist monk. 

Then there is the testimony, too, of 
survivors of Nazi concentration camps, 







































































































“John’s sitting here taking care of a few bills” 
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Feel better. Feel 
stronger. Wake 
up listless mus- 
cles with a sooth- 
ing L 
massage. 

The Wahl Home Vibrator 
delivers a perfect mas- 
sage stroke — and has 
special applicators for 
face, scalp and body 
use. Only $6.95. 
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Compiegne, Neue-Breme, Mauthausen, 
Giisen, who are alive today because Pére 
Jacques was himself a prisoner in those 


camps. 
As a teacher, Pére Jacques had 
a knack of stirring things up, 


knocking the dust from tradition, if pos- 
sible. Remarked his superior, “One Abbé 
Bunel at St. Joseph’s (school) is fine but 
two would be too much.” 


It was for sheltering three Jewish boys 


that Pere Jacques was seized by the Ger- 


man Gestapo and thrown into the first of 


several concentration camps, each of 


which was another basement floor in the 
descent through hell. 
Familiar as we are with survivor ac- 


counts of concentration-camp victims, 


one’s mind cannot but recoil in horror at 
this outline of a cunningly planned so- 
ciety of crime, worked out to the 
minutest detail with machiavellian hate 
by madmen, a plan by which the insane 
incarcerated the sane. 

Though Pére Jacques shared the club- 
bings, humiliations, starvation, cold, and 
forced labor of his fellow victims, he was 
able to minister to them physically, 
spiritually, mentally, under the very 
noses of his captors. 

Pére Jacques died at the age of forty- 
four, three days after liberation. His 
cause has been introduced in Rome. 

ANNE CYR. 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR 


By Russell Kirk. 
Fleet. 


256 pages. 
$3.95 


Although many recog- 
nize Russell Kirk as 
one of the most artic- 
ulate theoreticians of 
conservatism, few 
know that he is also 
an able writer of de- 
tective fiction. He is, 
as might well be sus- 
pected, as conserva- 
tive in his mystery stories as he is in 
his political philosophy. Lest it be mis- 
understood, the term “conservative” 
need not have pejorative connotations, 
for by its very nature the mystery story 
must conform to traditional formulae. 
As Kirk himself notes in an introductory 
statement, his novel is “in an unblush- 
ing line of direct descent from The 
Castle of Otranto.” 

Readers of Walpole’s eighteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic romance recall its medieval 
setting, its underground passages, trap- 
doors, twisting.stairways, and dank dun- 
geons. Kirk’s narrative is woven of the 
same stuff on the same loom. Horror, 
mystery, and chivalry abound in this 
updated Gothic novel. 

A promising, young, American law- 
yer, Hugh Logan, sets out for Carnglass, 
a fog-bound island beyond the Heb- 
rides. His mission is to close on a real 





Russell Kirk 





Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 






estate deal. Upon landing on Carnglass, 
however, he discovers that the island 
he is to purchase is controlled by sin. 
ister agents of an enigmatic conspiracy, 
Led by Dr. Jackman, an evil man with 
“a third eye,” they keep Lady Mac. 
Askival, rightful owner of Carnglass, 
imprisoned in Old House. Old House 
is a medieval castle of sorts, haunted, 
so Lady MacAskival believes, by her 
dead husband. Mary MacAskival, the 
beautiful red-headed niece of Lady Mac. 
Askival, falls in love with Hugh, and 
with her help he defeats the evil-doers 
at their own game. How he does 59 
makes for a suspense-filled, eerie thriller, 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO, 


THE EDGE OF SADNESS 


By Edwin O’Connor. 
Little, Brown. 


460 pages. 
$5.00 


Here is another out- 
standing novel by the 
author of The Last 
Hurrah, with less of 
the shock-wave satire 
and more understand- 
ing and feeling for the 
Irish American com- 
munity. The story is 
related by Father Edwin O’Connor 
Hugh Kennedy, a middle-aged priest, 
himself a far cry from the Hollywood 
stereotype of Galway pastor or golfing 
curate, but instead a sensitive, complex 
human being with his own peculiarly 
personal problems. 

It is, indeed, Father Kennedy’s cou- 
rageous struggle with these problems 
which forms the always engrossing 
storyline in Edge of Sadness. But per- 
haps the most carefully limned charac- 
ters in the book are those of 
the Carmody clan—three generations 
of them. And most unforgettable is 
the redoubtable figure of Old Charlie 
Carmody, the family tyrant and the 
epitome of the hard-fisted Irish slum 
landlord. Not a very lovable character, 
Charlie, but one nobody could readily 
ignore. There were some who thought 
him “the meanest person who ever drew 
on a pair of trousers,” while others al- 
leged that although Charlie might steal 
you blind in business, he never did any- 
thing mean just for the sake of being 
mean. There was no money in it. 

There are minor but equally well- 
etched figures: Father Danowski, the 
naive young Polish curate; Roy, the 
disappearing church janitor, who always 
spoke of himself in the third person; 
and the Carmody grandchildren, who 
found it so difficult to communicate 
with an older generation separated from 
them not only by a gap of years but by 
a wider chasm of differing educational 
backgrounds and social status. 

This is distinctly a book to live 
with for a while. No mere tour de force, 
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pitable. 
THE WINTER OF 
DISCONTENT 


By John Steinbeck. 
Viking. 


‘Does anyone ever 


jis a Study in depth of a culture come 
» age in a new and strange environ- 
gent Which has not always been hos- 


VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


OUR 


311 pages. 
$4.50 





know even the outer 
fringe Of another? 
What are you like in 
there? Mary, do you 
hear me? Who are you 
in there?” This is 
Fthan Allen Hawley ‘ fo¥g 
peaking, hero of a : 

We ll by John John Steinbeck 
Steinbeck that explores the inside as 
well as the outer fringe of a man. 
Hawley is a Harvard graduate work- 
ing as a grocery clerk in the store he 
wed to own and living through a win- 
tr of understandable discontent. 

An inbred New Englander, he might 
just as easily have been a fading South- | 
em aristocrat or descendant of a West- 
em pioneer, a particular kind of man 
and also an “everyman,” afraid of fail- 
ure and tempted by easy success. 

In his terse and tight style, shifting 
from author-told to character-telling 
story, Steinbeck presents simply, some- 
times crudely, and always mercilessly, 
the disintegration of a scrupulous per- 
sonality into a conniving, cheating man 
faced with regrets and despair. 

The novel is a mature and disturbing | 
study of today’s man and an attack on 














Acceptable 


>The sergeant was questioning 


physical. 

“Did you go to grammar 
school?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the recruit replied. 
“I also went through high school, 
was graduated cum laude from 
college, and completed three 
years of post-graduate studies.” 

The sergeant nodded approv- 
ingly. Then he stamped the 
questionnaire with one word: 
Literate. 














—Michael Reeves 


a recruit who had just passed his | 









COLLECTING STAMPS FROM LACEY’S OF LONDON 


splendid overseas export parcel 
217 all-different stamps - for just- 24C 


No longer need our North American friends 
burden themselves with expensive, time-con- 
suming “red-tape’’ to obtain the most excit- 
ing stamp bargain offerings assembled abroad. 
Now, through Lacey’s American Bureau, you 
import direct’’—and save 20% to 60% of 
what you would expect to pay for stamps of 
this same quality. 

To introduce this unique new service, ex- 
amine now our fascinating, special Overseas 
Export Parcel — 217 all-different, all-genuine 
nictorials, commemoratives. classics and colo- 
nials — covering § Continents and 2 Centuries. 


---A CHARMING BRITISH CUSTOM 


Read how you may obtain, without inconvenience, this 







Queensland, Nepal, Togo, veneer Volta, Poly- 
nesia and scores of other places visited by 
our agents. You will be pleased. 
_ This remarkable collection of 217 stamps 
is ready for you now, to introduce Lacey’s 
bargain export approvals, available directly, 
through our American Bureau whose address 
appears below. Simply send 24¢ in unused 
‘S. postage; or, if more convenient, enclose 
25¢ coin. In either case your complete satis- 
faction is assured. As initial supplies are so 


Discover exciting stamps from long-dead coun- very limited. may we caution you not to del 
. “ ri . ~ = a a 
tries; explosive ‘new ones, too: Tasmania, Please Specify EXPORT PARCEL XF-I. . 


LACEY’S OF LONDON, American Bureau — 125 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

















SAINT LAWRENCE COLLEGE MARMION 


Sainte-Foy, Quebec 10, P. Q., Canada. - Military Academy 
‘ ” : ilitary training, combined with sound Catholic 
egg By oe ee education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
four years high school program (eventually four school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
years of college) leading to B.A. degree granted campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
by Laval University. Residence fee $600. Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Write for prospectus. Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois 
; Catalog. 














MORRIS SCHOOL MARIAN COLLEGE 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 


For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Brothers Fully accredited. 6. B.S. degrees. Per ws 
° 5 arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professiona’ 
lone gy Fm dy DANS yy — courses, business administration, home-making, 
mnasi m ond indoor I: private lake: all medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
pe a keaumties ° ie ‘High ‘with campus; stimulating social and sports program. 


Write for Catalog 


Elementary grades fifth and sixth. Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 

















: URSULINE COLLEGE 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods a I 


Conducted by Ursuline Sisters of Louisville 


Liberal Arts College for Women Majors in 19 areas, including med. tech., 





Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. speech correction, educ., home ec. 
i sooredne, B.A., _ ge ag Majors in 10 to 1, student-faculty ratio 

2 epts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- Four-year, fully accredited 

ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive : 

campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. Residence and day students 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. Write: Dir. of Adm., Box 2 
Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 3105 Lexington Rd., Louisville 6, Ky. 








ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


A Benedictine Liberal Arts College for Men 
A distinctive residence college . . . highly accredited . . . designed to develop student leadership 
and responsibility. Ideal faculty-student ratio. Seventeen major prégrams of study leading to 
B.A., B.S. and B. Mus. Ed. Preparation for teaching. Cooperative plans in Math-Engineering. Electronic 
sanguage laboratory. Opportunities in art, drama, and music . . . extra-curricular activities . . . 
social program . . . intercollegiate athletics. 


For Catalog Write REGISTRAR, ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 








—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— St. Joseph’s College 





. On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
cussion Clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, and secondary education 
soccer, Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 20 miles from Portland 
hours from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 


COLLEGE OF SIENA HEIGHTS .ccuex, 
CAINT ELIZABETH | | wy seceates, consnctes ty sites of Domini 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 




















Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretaria! 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
CONVENT STATION, N. 5 Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 








For Further Information Address the Dean 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Apply: Director of Admissions Lakewood, New Jersey 
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UNIVERSITY 
SAN DIEGO 


In Sunny California overlook- 
ing the Pacific where the even 
climate has health advantages 


e SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
e SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
e SCHOOL OF LAW 


Both California and 
A.B.A. Accreditation 


e LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR MEN 
e LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Degrees Conferred: 

A.B., B.S., B.B.A., M.A., LL.B. 
Religious, Academic, Social and 
Athletic Programs 
For Complete Information Contact 
Registrar 
University of San Diego 
Alcala Park 
San Diego 10, California 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 








Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AUC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 








COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
. Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
WHITE PLAINS ter County. Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


Catholic College Preparatory school for girls. Boarding 
Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of 
Regents & Middle States Association. Modern fireproof 
buildings on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from 
New York City. Sports. music, art. dance. Friendly home 
like atmosphere and careful supervision, Tuitiin. $1500 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
491 Liberty St., Newburgh, N. Y. Phone: JO 1-0800 


MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR Columbus 19, Ohio 
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the current shoddy attitudes toward hon- 
esty and success that produce quiz scan- 
dals, price-fixing, and the supreme love 
of “number one.” 

One of Steinbeck’s best, the story 
has immediacy and a human touch that 
leave you with sadness and a kind of 
pitying love for all men in their en- 
counters with themselves. 

RITA HUBBARD. 


LET US BEGIN 
Simon & Schuster. 145 pages. $1.95 


The subtitle “The First 100 Days of the 
Kennedy Administration” clearly re- 
veals the content of what the publish- 
ers call a “new kind of book.” If it 
is new, its novelty depends on the fact 
that it consists of a number of “Com- 
mentaries” by Martin Agronsky, Eric 
Goldman, and others, together with 
what might be called “pictorial es- 
says,’ photographs in groups by Cor- 
nell Capa, Henri Cartier-Bresson, and 
others. 

For example, an article “The World’s 
New Frontiers” by Barbara Ward deal- 
ing with the present international crisis 
is followed by a series of photographs 
by Inge Morath portraying the United 
Nations, its deliberations, and some of 
its delegates. In the same way, an es- 
say on “Civil Rights” by Wallace West- 
feldt, Jr., is supplemented by Henri 
Cartier-Bresson’s photographs. In some 
cases, the offerings are entirely pictorial, 
as Nicolas Tikhomiroff’s “War in Laos” 
or Marc Riboud’s “Famine in the 
Kasai.” 

The value of the articles is ephem- 
eral; although almost all well-written, 
their historical perspective is necessarily 
very slight. Much of the photography is 
magnificent. Much of it is also frighten- 
ing. The photographs alone are worth 
the price of the book. 

H. L. ROFINOT. 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By William H. Harbaugh. 568 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $7.50 


Exactly thirty years have passed since 
Henry F. Pringle published his Pulitzer 
Prize winning Theodore Roosevelt. Dur- 
ing this time, his has been, though not 
flawless, the standard one-volume bi- 
ography. Professor Harbaugh’s new 
work inevitably challenges comparison 





with Pringle’s. 

Where Pringle was sometimes criti- 
cal of Roosevelt almost to the point 
| of iconoclasm, Harbaugh is laudatory 
| almost to the point of hero-worship. 
| Where Pringle was readable and live- 
| ly, Harbaugh is tedious and plodding. 
| Where Pringle was a journalist turned 

historian, Harbaugh is a_ historian 
| turned writer. 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





Certainly Power and Responsibility 
is a massive work of research. Twenty. 
six of its 568 pages are devoted to notes 
and bibliographical references, refer. 
ences which indicate that the author 
has exhausted practically all of the lateg 
scholarship, both published and unpub. 
lished, on his subject. Every student of 
American history will be grateful fo; 
having this material for his use. 

Mr. Harbaugh has also explored 
thoroughly every side of Roosevelt; 
career. He does not neglect Roosevelt 
early courtship and marriage of Alice 
Lee, nor his desolation at her death. He 
goes deeply into T. R.’s relationship 
with President Taft, which ended in the 
abortive Progressive Party of 1912. He 
dwells at length upon Roosevelt's anti- 
pathy toward Woodrow Wilson, with its 
unhappy results both upon his own per- 
sonality and on national affairs. In sum, 
both public career and personal life 
are completely considered. 

Yet, withal, Roosevelt does not come 
to life under Mr. Harbaugh’s hands. 
He remains a historic public figure who 
was important in our nation’s past, who 
had an undoubted influence on world 
affairs, who dominated the Republican 
party for the better part of twenty 
years. He remains, however, the pro- 
verbial figure of stone. For a more vital 
and human person, with all his faults, 
we must still, I fear, turn to Mr. 
Pringle. 

H. L. ROFINOT, 


THE HOUSE ON COLISEUM 
STREET 


By Shirley Ann Grau. 
Knopf. 


242 pages 
$3.50 


The sickness that follows the flouting 
of fundamental moral laws of behavior 
pervades Miss Grau’s unsavory story 
of a young New Orleans girl involved 
in a sordid love affair. It is a devastating 
illness that attacks the whole person, 
body and spirit, and results in boredom, 
disgust, and a sense of futility. 

What happens to Joan Mitchell— 
the eldest of five daughters who will one 
day inherit “The House on Coliseum 
Street”—is the inevitable tragedy of 
our society’s destructive secularism that 
scoffs at authority on every level. A 
mother who has been married five times 
can offer but one solution—a swift, an- 
tiseptic abortion—when Joan reveals 
that she has been “careless” in a trys! 
with one of her sister’s boy friends. 

While the sexual experience is not 
new to her, the brief pregnancy and its 
unnatural termination contribute de 
generating psychological shocks against 
which Joan has no prepared defenses. 
Instinctively she -reaches out in an acl 
of vengeance against the man. Mome? 
tarily she savors satisfaction in humiliat- 
ing him, but in a world where self-te 
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gect no longer exists, the future looks 
Neak. 

| doubt that the author intended to 
write a treatise against sin here; how- 
ever, consciously or not, her novel pre- 
gnts a terrible indictment of today’s 
wphistry and its repercussions. A way 
of life that sacrifices everything on the 
itar of so-called freedom can know 
gothing of truth or beauty, the stuff of 
which happiness is made. Instead it 
accrues only dividends of misery in one 
form or another and thus serves to re- 
pudiate itself. 
LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


274 pages. 
$4.50 


By John Briggs. 
World. 


john Briggs, a music critic whose re- 
views appear in the New York Times, 
has tried in Leonard Bernstein to write 
a “three-dimensional portrait” of the 
Music Director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. In design, the book imitates 
Samuel Chotzinoff’s profile of Toscanini 
and strives to dramatize its subject 
through a chronological recital of facts 
and anecdotes. For various reasons, 
Briggs’ book is a failure. 

At the moment, Bernstein probably 
needs the type of treatment that is of- 
fered an expansive personality who is 
suffering from overexposure. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Briggs’ tendency is to exag- 
gerate rather than to understate. At 
the outset, one infers that Briggs’ bear- 
ing toward Bernstein has the character 
of hero-worship and, in fact, the failure 
of the profile is partly owing to the 








Power of Pills 


> When a citizen told the visit- 
ing census-taker that his age was 
105, the admiring young lady 
asked the usual, “To what do 
you credit your long and healthy 
life?” 

“Vitamin pills,” was the en- 
thusiastic reply. “My _ son-in- 
law has been sending them to 
me since my hundredth birth- 
day.” 

—Peter Quinn 


















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietiti 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted ad Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, 
Health and ‘Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
Cincinnati, id —— course leads to degree of B.S. and 





For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 











Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








Pully accredited four year college preparatory 
ourses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in = suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance 
eos 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and dary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 


























MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 


invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 
Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 














CARMELITE FATHERS 
PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 


A one-year intensive Latin course for aspirants 
to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school 
diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. 











ri? information write: Fr. Raymond Dolan, 
O. Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Name Age. 

Address 

City. Zone. State. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 
varsity and intramural sports. Summer Institute 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 




















Select your books from our reviews 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


® a four-year liberal arts College for women 

@ fully accredited 

@ conducted by the Sisters, 
Heart of Mary 


Servants of the Immaculate 


Address inquiries to: 
e Registrar, Box G 
Iimmaculata College, 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, _ baseball. tobogganing. Dormitories. 
Write for folder: Brother 
-» Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street. Watertown, Wisconsin. 


immaculata, Pennsylvania 





classes, 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 
: Save souls as a noble and heroic 
a HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 
Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, or St. John of God Hospital, 
los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. 














Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 
- © Teaching * Foreign 
e Youth Work Missions 
e Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 





2 Write for literature to 
Brothe mard, C.8.C, Brother Hyacinth, Me 8.C. 
218 Sujata Hall or St. Joseph Juniora 
Notre Dame, ind Valatie 9, New York 
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author’s insistence everywhere on idoliz- 
ing his subject. The book could easily 
be reduced to half of its present length. 

Mr. Briggs has, too, a very limited 
sense of language. The tone is always 
insufferably arch; the focus, very surf- 
ace; the phrases, hackneyed; the frame, 
overparagraphed and episodic. In sever- 
al places, logic is altogether lost through 
faulty structure. Writing about Bern- 
stein’s two years of study with his first 
piano teacher, Briggs comments: “After 
two years’ study, to his disappointment, 
she married and moved to California.” 
It is difficult to believe that editors over- 
look dangling modifiers, but in other 
places there are ambiguous antecedents 
and illogical structures to substantiate 
editorial neglect. 

The book has a descriptive discog- 
raphy of works written or recorded by 
Bernstein. Otherwise, as biography, it 
seems quite inferior to a simple entry in 
Who’s Who. 

WILLIAM A. MCBRIEN, PH.D. 


A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR 
AMERICA 

By Robert Strausz-Hupe, William 
Kintner, and Stefan Possony. 
Harper. 451 pages. $5.95 
The events of recent months in Cuba, 
Laos, and Vietnam make this book 
required reading for those (and this 


should rightfully include all of us) who 
are worried about our increasingly in- 
tense struggle with the diverse and ef- 
ficient forces of international Commu- 
nism. In A Forward Strategy For 
America, Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe and 
Col. William Kintner of the University 
of Pennsylvania, aided by Professor 
Stefan Possony of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, continue the development of 
the thesis set forth in their bestselling, 
earlier volume, Protracted Conflict. 
The authors make one basic point and 
make it brilliantly: the United States 
is up against a determined, cool, and 
dedicated foe who has, through an in- 
tegrated world strategy involving mili- 
tary, political, economic, psychological, 
and unconventional tactics, put us in an 
exceedingly serious position. We are at 
war, this thesis says, a new type of 
war, a war we as Americans are neither 
prepared for nor accustomed to. The 
rules of the games are not of our mak- 
ing. Having made this point, the authors 
then examine carefully what a coordin- 
ated, wholehearted effort on our part, 
directed against the Communist men- 
ace, could achieve. Diplomacy, tech- 
nology, unconventional warfare, alli- 
ances with allies are all examined, and 
our half-way, peacetime deficiencies are 
unflatteringly exposed. But, and _ this 
constitutes the book’s most important 
contribution, concrete suggestions are 
made in each area to correct and stim- 
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ulate thought intended to redress oyr 
national strategic imbalances. Thus, 
the use of the term “Forward Strategy,” 
and timely indeed it is, for, as the 
authors point out, “the lead time of 
survival is short.” President Kennedy, 
himself seemingly more and more ip. 
terested in this integrated approach to 
strategy, appeared to have this in 
mind when he indicated that there were 
many lessons to be learned from the 
Cuba affair. 

One practical way for the laymen 
to know of these lessons is to read care. 
fully this excellent and prophetic text, 

ROBERT F. DELANEY, 


THE FORBIDDEN VOYAGE 
By Earle Reynolds. 281 pages. 
McKay. $4.95 


If you had your finger on a push button 
which would destroy Russia and learned 
that Russian missiles were on their way 
to destroy America, would you push 
the button? This poser is a sample of 
what the author had to handle in in- 
terviews after he gained notoriety as a 
pacifist and nautical gadfly to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In July, 1958, Dr. Earle Reynolds, 
together with his wife, two children, and 
a Japanese friend, purposely sailed his 
yacht “Phoenix” into an area of the 
South Pacific declared a forbidden, nu- 
clear test zone by the A.E.C. This was 
both a protest against nuclear testing 
and a test of the A.E.C. regulation for- 
bidding entry into the 400,000 square- 
mile zone. Arrested by the Coast 
Guard, he underwent two trials at Dis- 
trict Court in Honolulu, which took 
twenty-eight months and an estimated 
$20,000 in defense costs to complete. 
Ultimately, an appellate court found the 
A.E.C. regulation invalid and Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ consequent conviction without 
legal authority. Except for France’s 
three Sahara explosions, there have 
been no further tests of nuclear weap- 
ons since the fall of 1958, according to 
the author. 

The journal style of this book leaves 
some unanswered questions which an 
essay form would have had to resolve, 
while a large number of quotations and 
press clippings do nothing for reader 
interest. While Dr. Reynolds makes a 
reasonable case for his sincerity, the 
book will probably not have wide ap- 
peal outside pacifist circles. 

Two incidents may be of interest to 
students of Catholic attitudes—a dis- 
agreement between Dr. Reynolds and 
a Catholic probation officer as to 
whether he “fell away” or “walked 
away” from the Catholic faith; and 
the abrupt refusal by a Catholic Lay- 
man’s Society to permit him to attend 
a public lecture. 

RALPH G. MURDY. 
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OUR REVIEWERS 





fATHERINE BREGY, Litt. D., Author 
ind lecturer on Catholic ideals in literature. 
Fducated at University of Pennsylvania. 


HARRY J. CARGAS, M.A. (in English 
literature, University of Michigan) teaches 
English at St. David’s School, New York. 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO, Ph.D., (Colum- 
bia U.), Assistant Professor of English, 
gy. John’s University, Long Island. 


ANNE CYR, musician and literary critic; 
now housewife at Denville, New Jersey. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, lecturer, 
writer, U.S. Foreign Service Officer, 
furope, America, and now in Caribbean. 


RITA HUBBARD, M.A. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) writing, speech, and drama.) Formerly 
eacher of English and Journalism. Now 
married. Res. Newport News, Va. 


RALPH G. MURDY, B:S. in Business Ad- 
ministration. F.B.I. Agent. Managing Di- 
rector of Baltimore Criminal Justice Com- 
mission. Res. Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM A. McBRIEN, Ph.D. (St. John’s 
U., Long Island) and currently an Assistant 
Professor on the faculty of English Dept. 
at St. John’s University, New York. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON, A.B. (Boston Col- 
lege), former newspaper editor, is Super- 
visor Of Social Service, Massachusetts 
Dept. of Public Works. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, graduate of 
§. Josephs’ Academy, Dubuque, Iowa; 
former newspaperwoman; now married. 


HENRY L. ROFINOT, Ph.D. (Columbia 
U.), Associate Professor of History at 
Villanova University, Pennsylvania. 


REV. HILARY SWEENEY, C.P., S.T.L., 
was formerly professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Passionist Seminary. Currently at 
St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N.J. 


FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M., B.A. (De- 
Paul U.), M.A. (Catholic U.) is a pro- 
fessor of English, De Paul University, 
Chicago, III. 








Time Will Tell 
&> A man who had been on a 
trip to Europe when his friend’s 
rich old uncle died was offering 
his belated condolences. 

“And was your uncle in full 
possession of his faculties at the 
end?” he inquired. 

“We don't know,” the be- 
reaved replied. “The will won’t 
be read until next week.” 

—Bob Hartman 

















For Yourself or As Your Gift 
THE ORDER IT NOW! 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE Room 108, Sign Bidg., Union City, New Jersey 
Rev. Dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) for the following: (Check here (] if gift cards 
should be sent to you, so you may sign and send it personally). 


(0 3 Years—$10.00 
YOU SAVE $2.00 











ae CD 2 Years—$7.00 
YOU SAVE $1.00 
Address 0 1 Year—$4.00 
Check if this 
; subscription is: 
City Zone State 


C1] New ora 
Send gift card directly, signed: From 
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Also, Please Enter [] Renew [] My Own Subscription for................:00-0+ yeors. [] I enclose S$. 
0 Please Bill Me 
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ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE Foreign Postage: 
50¢ a year 
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Write for information 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 


—OR Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


) are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
~ of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
} mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
_ INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
} Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 











MEN IN SANDALS 


The Discaleed Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 


action. For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations. Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery. 514 Warren 
St., Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 





FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


For information about Hoi 

Cross Fathers, or the Brothers 
who assist them, write to 

A Father Gerald 8. Coamy, C.8.C. 
na 


Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 











BROTHERS OF 





Vocation Director 
71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 


THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
oges, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 





MARIST BROTHERS OF THE SCHOOLS 


APOSTLES OF MARY 


Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions. 








For further information: 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 








Vocation Director 





1137 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans 16, La. 





S ons ot Wlory 





PAULIST 
Modern American Missionaries 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





FATHERS 


w 


catechist write Fr. John F.M.S.1. 
social worker 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


~ 156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
HEALTH OF THE SICK 
A new community of Doctor 
Priests and Brothers with a Nurse 
unique new apostolate. 


Our first mission .. . 
South America 


Syiva Maria, Framingham, Mass. 








Dear Fatuer: Please send me, without 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 
manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 





munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 
Brothers of St. Joseph, x 248, Bethany, 
Oki 


obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

Name ee 
Address 

NIN wikintinsnetienncitiat Zone ......4 State 


Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 









































THE SOCIETY OF MARY| 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. t 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 


For more information send —p. 0. sox 586, Santa Cruz, California. 
ad to the VOCATION —1101 5S. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 


@ All living a common life. r 


DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. f 

nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

i. ciune~séeoudeSaheser ender ss 60650600 eS DEN 940205 Se. i as k 

DGBTORB. cc ccc ccececcecsccesreccccreceseeeecessesscncoccescses { 
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THE CONSOLATA MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 
AFRICA: 


® Kenya 
® Tanganyika 
® Mozambique 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 
I am interested in becoming: 
A Missionary Priest 1] A Missionary Brother () 
Please send me literature about the work of your 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
® Colombia 
® Brazil 
® Argentina 





Grade 














Zone. State 





LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
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The Governor 
and the Nun 


After the Battle of Tunica Bend, 
James E. Campbell, master’s mate 
from the Union gunboat “Naiard,” 
was brought to the naval hospital at 
Memphis, Tennessee, staffed by nuns 
of the Holy Cross order. 

Sister de Sales O’Neill was present 
when the doctors examined the des. 
perately ill man and heard them de. 
clare he was in the final stages of 
malaria. They added he might as 
well be sent home to die. Sister 
agreed home would be the best place 
for Campbell, but she insisted to the 
medics that she could first nurse him 
back to health. The doctors told her 
to go ahead and try it. 

Gradually, young Campbell te 
gained his strength under the Sister's 
care and finally began to move about 
on his shaky underpinnings. Weeks 
later he returned to civilian life at 
his home town of Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Twenty-six years later, in 1890, 
the governor of Ohio, James E 
Campbell, accepted an invitation to 
speak at the laying of a cornerstone 
of an addition to Mount Carmel Hos. 
pital in Columbus, Ohio. The inv:- 
tation came from the Governor’ 
good friend, Right Reverend John 
A. Watterson, Bishop of Columbus. 

When the ceremonies were ended, 
Bishop Watterson invited Governor 
Campbell into the main _ hospital 
building to meet the Sister Superior 
in charge of the institution. After 
the customary amenities were con- 
pleted, the Governor recalled that 
when he was a young man dying of 
malaria in a Memphis hospital dur- 
ing the Civil War, a Sister-Nurse 
saved his life by her skillful and de- 
voted care. He had often wished 
he could meet and again thank het. 

The account struck a spark in the 
Sister Superior’s mind, and further 
reminiscing brought out that she, 
Sister de Sales O'Neill, was the Sis 
ter-Nurse whom the Governor ft 
membered with gratitude. 

No doubt it was one of the mos 
fortuitous dedicatory speeches the 
Governor ever made. Sister de Sales 
O'Neill, incidentally, lived to ag 
ninety-six! 

BY RALPH L. WOODS 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assist- 
ance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 

May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in 
your last will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a cor pora- 
tion organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, the 
sum of 


3s... ) dollars, and I 
further direct that any and all taxes 
that may be levied upon this bequest 
be fully paid out of the residue of my 
estate. 


THE SIGN Nery 














The CHRISTIAN «are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 
BROTHERS ; 


working Catholic young men to expand their work. 


of IRELAND THINK e PRAY e WRITE 


for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 














HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES || THE ORATORIANS....... 


You are invited to work for 
COLLEGE conversions in South Caro- 
MEN e 


lina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of St. 
pig the siting A, / : Philip Neri. The Oratorians 
YOU are NOT TOO NEN live a community life. They 
LATE to start study- freely practice poverty, chastity nd 
ing Latin obedience without taking vows. They 
preach, teach, conduct parishes and do 
YOU pioneer mission work at home. High 
Join DON BOSCO’S SALESIANS to work for | | School graduates are accepted as candi- 
Teenage Youth of today dates for the priesthood and brotherhood. 
Write to: Reverend Father Director For complete information write— Rev. 
DON BOSCO COLLEGE, Newton, New Jersey | | Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. O. 
Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Special designed 
Latin courses for 























Come, es Me - +. as a TEACHING BROTHER 


THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.I.C. 


Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 




















WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 





To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 

















THE JOY OF CHARITY 


an illustrated booklet on the Franciscan 
Missionary Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and their work among 
the sick and needy, will be sent to 
young men 17 to 35, Please state age. 
Write to: 


REVEREND enor nee Sy PeRien 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTER 
Eureka, teddy 














Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








Name- Grade 
Address. 
City. Zone___State. 




















ALEXIAN BROTHERS... MODERN SAMARITANS 





4 ' 4 ~ 
Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Gam of God caring for the ill in general hospitals and other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, Maintenance Workers, 
Accountants, etc., and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for men. 
The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska. For in- 
formation and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


THE SIGN ® AucGusT, 1961 69 














(Order of the Pious Schools) 

Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 














Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 


SAINT JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 
Patron of All Teachers 
Pope Pius XII: May 15,1950) 
INVITES YOU 


to work full time for God with his 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


_who teach more than 613,000 boys and young men in 77 countries of the world! 
For thought-provoking literature about how YOU can become a member of 
this team of specialists in the Youth Work of the Church, write to 


De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


La Salle College 


Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Christian Brothers’ Novitiate 


Norragansett (1), R. I 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


Christian Brothers College 
1966 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ont., Canada 











FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 
St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 177 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





BE A 


Imitate Christ 
In All Things 
Do HIS Work In Par- 


ishes, Schools, Home 
& Foreign Missions 


For further 
information write: 


MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 























NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 


<« 


te 


y 





Gesu, 
eit Lhe 





A Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
@ ACCELERATED LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 
@ TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE HUMANITIES 
@ TWO YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Students 


interested in 


a particular 


section of the course only are welcome. 


Write to Director of Admissions 











FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 





DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions \/~ 


PRIESTS BROTHERS“ Qs, 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work \ 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


@ Boys accepted ready for High School. 
DELAYED but NOT LATE!— 
@ Special Courses for those in High 
School or beyond. 


4 

Father Reed, S.V.D. | 

Divine Word Seminary | 
Techny, Illinois 


Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 














Name. I 
Address. I 
City Zone State | 
School Grade | 

| Priesthood Brotherhood________ | 
: 





THE WIDOW’S TRAP 
(Continued from page 43) 


Michele when he is drinking your Spu. 
mante, Gino!” Michele laughed. 

However, in spite of this statement, 
he had to admit to himself that he had 
done nothing to earn the Spumante as 
yet. The more he went to see Antonietta, 
the harder he found it to mention pears, 
and least of all hers. Every time that 
he would near the topic, she would ' 
change the conversation to something 
so different that there was no jumping 
back. So it was that it came to be the 
day before the contest and he still hadn't 
said anything. He had meant to, but 
then, at the last minute, he had said to 
himself, “Would that not be dishonor- 
able of me?” And although he had re- 
proached himself the whole way home, 
deep inside he was glad that he had not 
stooped to anything as low. 

That evening he sat for a long while 
in front of his house. He enjoyed the 
warm night and the sound of the katy- 
dids. Then he heard a footstep on the 
road. He looked up. There could be no 
mistake; it was the widow. 

“Antonietta. what are you doing out 
at this hour?” he called. 

“I came to bring you something,” she 
said. She turned in at his gate and 
crossed the yard. “Look,” she said, “the 
biggest pears in Castel dei Monti. | 
thought we could eat these two to- 
gether this evening.” 

“Oh, Antonietta, you shouldn’t have 
done it.” Michele’s voice shook with 
emotion. 

“I wanted to,” she said and smiled in 
that sweet, innocent way she had that 
made her laok like a little girl. And just 
so there would be no misunderstanding, 
she quickly took one of the pears and bit 
into it. Then with her mouth still full 
of pears she said, “Michele, I hope you 
win the contest.” 

“Thank you, Antonietta,” Michele 
said and tasted the other pear. He had 
never eaten such fruit so big and so 
sweet. With the first bite, he could tell 
that Antonietta would most certainly 
have won. Then a feeling of warmth 
flooded over him. Maybe she is not so 
pigheaded after all, he thought. 

“Antonietta,” he said a bit shyly, 
“Antonietta, will you dance with me at 
the festa? You know really there is no 
one who dances as well as you.” 

“T would love to dance with you, 
Michele.” 

The day of the contest was warm with 
just the slightest breeze hissing through 
the pines. All morning, the town pre- 
pared, and finally at four in the after- 
noon everyone flocked to church. After 
a few prayers, the procession left the 
church, first the children, then the wo- 
men, then Don Francesco carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament (the young men of 
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head), and after him came the men of 
the town. He stopped at three altars by 
the road and blessed all the people 
gathered around. The procession wound 
Jowly up the road to the top of the 
hil where the last altar was decorated 
with flowers and candles, although the 
right light of the afternoon made the 
fame of the candles almost vanish. Then 
the procession wound back down the 
hill to the church. The religious cere- 
mony ended with Benediction. 
Then everyone went to the piazza, 
where the entries to the pear-growing 
contest were lined up in baskets on a 
jong table. Don Francesco came as soon 
as he had taken off his vestments. He 
waked up and down looking at the 
pears. “This is very embarrassing,” he 
said. “They are all so magnificent I 
would like to give the prize to every- 
one.” The crowd buzzed with excite- 
ment. Don Francesco walked up and 
down, touching the fruit, picking it up, 
turning it over. At last, he stopped in 
front of three pears which were just a 
bit more pink-cheeked than the others 
and maybe just the tiniest bit bigger. 
“I award the prize to these,” he said 
firmly. “Number nineteen,” he read 
from the card. Antonietta was standing 
next to Michele. She reached over and 
squeezed his hand. “Aren’t they yours?” 
she whispered. 
“Yes,” said Michele, returning the 
squeeze and stepping up to the table. 
That evening Michele danced ma- 
mrka after mazurka and polka after 
polka with Antonietta. She was really 
such a good dancer that he saw no 
reason to dance with anyone else. He 
was enjoying himself so that he even 
decided he would not insist on that 
bottle of Spumante that Gino had of- 
fered him, as it seemed so far from his 
noble sentiments. 
After the dance, he escorted Antoni- 
etta home. He said good-by to her at the 
door and then started back to the piazza. 
As he passed in front of her small 
garden, almost from habit he looked in. 
He noticed the tomato plants and the 
lettuce, and there back against the wall 
was the famous pear tree. He stopped 
then, because he saw that the third pear 
was still on the tree. He admired it for 
a moment. Now the moon came out 
from behind a cloud and shone full on 
the yellow fruit. No, there could be no 
doubt. Michele felt his heart jump. Half 
of the pear had been pecked by the birds 
and was quite rotten. “Why the little 
scoundrel!” he said out loud. But then 
somehow, as he thought about it, he 
decided it didn’t matter that much. “I 
rather like people who can turn defeat 
into victory,” he thought with a shiver. 
Then he marched off to Gino’s. “We 
shall see, we shall see,” he said out loud 
a he crossed the piazza. “What a little 





himself. 


scoundrel!” he repeated, chuckling to 








JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 








Name. Age. 
Address. 
City State 














FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 





For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.D.#1, Springfield, Illinois 











LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nati 38, O. 











BROTHERS OF CHARITY 
Modern Youth Needs Brothers 
WILL YOU SERVE CHRIST 
WITH TO-DAY’S TEENAGER 
= In the Classroom 


2 On the Ballfield 
= In the Shop 


Will you and Christ get to him before the 
street-corner does its worst. 


Write for information 
Brother Berthwald, F.C. 
Vocational Director 
Our Lady of Charity Novitiate 
7720 Doe Lane, Phila. 18, Pa. 

















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
1456 Kipling Ave., N., Rexdale, Ontario 











THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 

Mater Dolorosa Convent or 
50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 





Convent of the Sorrowful 
Moth 


other 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 











MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Home and Foreign Missions 
Teaching Nursing Care of Aged 
Technical & Domestic Work Care of Orphans 

Write: St. Michael's Convent, 
Hyde Park, Reading, Pa. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and _ the 


Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 


Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street . . . 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Il. 








THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE 


INVITE YOU to be- 
come a Handmaid of 
the Lord in a life dedi- 
cated to the works of 


Charity to the neighbor. 
Write for literature to: 
Reverend Mother 
Providence Mother House 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 














—Missioners in the U.S.A. 
serving CHRIST in the \ 
INDIANS and 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 
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‘<— BTTENTION SS 


_ —_ 
= ALL APOSTOLIC Z 
" younc women “// 
You are invited to work as a full-titoe Lay Missioner 
n the State of North Carolina which is less than 
1% Catholic 
The Diocese of Raleigh needs you to teach religion, 
take spiritual census, and work in the program of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
For further information on this diocesan sponsored 
subsistence-mission program for high school and 
college graduates, write to: 
Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
218 South Mulberry Street 
Statesville, North Carolina 








° ° ,° 

Mill Hill Sisters... 
it home devote their lives to 
social work, parish work, sec- 
retarial work and domestic 
work in_the Mill Hill. Sem- 
inaries. In Africa and Borneo 
they teach on all levels, nurse 
the sick. care for orphans and 
the aged. _ For information 
write to: Vocational Direc- 
tress., Mill Hill Sisters, Sling- 
erlands, N.Y. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to 
consecrate their lives to the teaching 
of Christ’s little ones in Nursery 
Schools, Parish Work, Catechism and 
many other forms of Apostolate at 

home or in foreign missions 
Write to: Mother Superior, 
Mount Saint Ann, Ebensburg, Pa. 


No Financial Obligations 











Franciscan Sisters 
OF OUR LADY OF 
PERPETUAL HELP 

Live according to the rule 
of the Third Order of St 
Francis 

Dedicate their lives to the 
service God and their 
fellow-men 

Teach in Elementary and 
High Schools. 

Nurse the sick in Hospitals 
Sanatoria, and Homes for 


informatio 


he Aged 
For additional 
write 


t 
Reverend Mother General 
201 Brotherton Lane St. Louis 35, Missouri 











MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


“Happy are they who 
dwell in Your house, 
© Lord; continually they 
praise you.” 


As a Mission Helper of the 
Sacred Heart let the prais¢ 
of your prayer and good 
works rise continually to His 
Throne. Pray and work with 
Christ in His Church to- 
day! Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart are primarily 
teachers of Religion. Write 


Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 











Baltimore 4, Md 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraskeo 





THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; musie and art—in the home and foreign missions 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 





Name 


Address 




















PEACE CORPS 
(Continued from Page 9) 
marauding Lumumbist troops. I have a 
personal wound in my heart, for the 
White Father who was beheaded by 
Communist youths was Father René 

DeVos, my friend and confessor. 

I have related these unfortunate 
events, not to scare away potential Peace 
Corps volunteers, but to indicate how 
adaptable you have to be to cope with 
changing conditions in unpredictable 
Africa. Most of the time in most 
places, an American will find the 
kindness and hospitality that I knew in 
Africa before the sudden eruption. 
Kindness such as that shown by vil- 
lagers who boiled utensils especially for 
me, because they knew I couldn’t use 
them if they weren’t clean; courage such 
as that of the two boys who carried me 
two days through the bush to a hospital 
when I was delirious from a scorpion- 
bite. 

Life in a far-off land subjects you to 
psychological stresses that are as dif- 
ferent from the comforting life of 
America as I’m sure the astronauts feel 
in space. For when you go to Africa, 
you are going to another world. The 
tropical starkness of it tests every bone 
and nerve in your body. You either 
grow up and throw off a lot of selfish 
traits, or you get out. 

This is why the motivation for going 
in the first place has to be considered 
so carefully. The life is full of adven- 
ture, but it’s no life for the merely ad- 
venturous. “This is not going to be a 
moonlight cruise on the Amazon,” Ser- 
geant Shriver, the director of the Peace 
Corps, has warned, “or a pleasant vaca- 
tion in Kashmir, or a very nice oppor- 
tunity to go out to the Far East.” Pres- 
ident Kennedy has himself warned of 
physical hardship, primitive conditions, 


and financial sacrifice. And the Pegg 
Corps handbook, elaborating on th 
pioneer life ahead, states with delicajp 
understatement that some “might proy 
to be emotionally incapable of facip 
the realities of living in distant oy. 
posts.” 

Clear as these warnings are, I fe 
they are not strong enough. The frustra. 
tions of dealing with people who think 
in an entirely different way, the eterng 
heat, the recurring sicknesses, the wear. 
ness, the hostilities that develop among 
your own comrades—all these have ty 
be experienced before they can be Prop- 
erly understood. And only a Chris. 
like charity, daily and momentarily re. 
newed, can keep one’s own intention 
and motivation ever fresh and unblem. 
ished. One can touch the soul of ap 
other, but only with the hand of God ig 
true fraternal charity. 

Yet the difficulties are not insur 
mountable, for many Americans and 
Europeans have survived and accom. 
plished great things in the developing 
lands. But the ones who survive ar 
usually the ones with deep convictions 
about their role in life and their useful 
ness in the foreign land. The stronger 
the spiritual life, the better chance 
person has of leaping over the obstacle 
that lie in wait. Constant co-operation 
with God's grace is the missionary 
secret. 

If the Peace Corps volunteers gy 
abroad to help their fellow men, that 
will be a fine thing. But if they go to 
help their fellow men rise in digni 
and stature and contribute to spiritual 
cultural, and social development so a 
to reach their final destiny with God, 
that is much better. For then they will 
have an enduring motivation and 
be Peace Corps members in spirit 
well as name. 
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